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Sir, 


fae long expected Report of the Committee on the Depress- 
+. ed State of Agriculture, has at length been produced. 
But it seems to have given little satisfaction to the members of 
other classes; and, I fear, it will give less to the agricultural, on 
whose account it was appointed. 

I question, Sir, if any Report in the case could have given 
satisfaction to the farmer, or have prevented him from feeling 
disappointment. As he has been fully protected against im- 
portation by the Corn-laws for above two years, except in the 
article of oats for a few months, I do not see how our Legisla- 
ture can relieve him on this point. While the weekly supply 
continues larger than the weekly demand, there must be a de- 

ression. 

All, then, that remained for such a Committee to do, was to 
recommend some prospective measure, or measures, for the im- 
provement of the protection of the home cultivator from the in- 
jurious intrusion of the foreign, if they conceived the present 
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system not so fully effective, or so favourable to the agricultural 
produce trade, as the good of the country required. 

This they have done. And though many may dissent, it. is 
not likely that I should be of the number; for I had myself sub- 
mitted to the public plans similar to those which they have now 
recommended. 

In 1815 I stated to the public, and to agriculturists in parti- 
cular, that I conceived a protecting duty on corn, sufficient to 
secure a fair price, regulated, as it should be, by the average 
prices of other classes, would on the whole be better, both for 
the corn-grower himself, and the community in general, than a 
protecting average price. Importation being thus always open, 
subject to the regular and powerful check of this duty, * would 
‘ flow in a gentle quiet stream; and its tendency would be to 
* keep the price fair.’ 

The Committee likewise have recommended the protection 
arising from a duty, as preferable to that afforded by the present 
plan of a protecting average. 

There are many, Sir, who, in spite of the distress around 
them, still dispute the utility of all such protection against the 
corn-growers of poorer and lower-priced countries. I have 
only to observe here, that I have gone fully into this question, 
in my First and Second Letters on the Agricultural Distress, in 
this Magazine for November and February last. In these I 
have endian to show, that the advantage of all the other 
classes, and justice to the cultivating, fully warrant such a pro- 
tection, and indeed, in our circumstances, render it indispens- 
ably necessary. On this important practical point, 1 am will- 
ing to meet the economist, the subsistencian, and the bullionist, 
whenever they choose expressly to take up the arguments there 
used: And, till they do that, I shall assume that they do not 
find it convenient to meddle with them. 

But though I reckon a protecting duty better, on the whole, 
both for the cultivator and the community in general, (setting 
aside the consideration of its producing an addition to the public 
revenue), than a protecting average, I do not think the differ- 
ence of such importance as to justify us in hazarding the con- 
sequences of attempting to alter it in the present circumstances. 
On that ground, I advised the agriculturist to wait a few years. * 
I perceive the Committee also give their opinion against such 
a change at present. The reason which they use, or ‘ the ge- 
* neral glut of corn from the abundance of the late harvests in 


* Letter to Sir John Sinclair, prefixed to the Happiness of States, 
Pp: XXXv. 
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* Europe,’ certainly has great weight; and, joined to the pow- 
erful reason, of the impropriety of agitating the nation with so 
irritating a _—— in the present circumstances, is decisive for 
postponing the attempt. 

One of the chief disadvantages of a protecting average, arises 
from the excessive speculation to which it gives birth, when 
the market price rises above the importation rate. The ardour 
of our merchants, with their large capitals, on the one hand, 
and the readiness of the corn-exporting districts to meet them, 
on the other, from the enriching nature of our trade, and from 
our island being one of the few districts of Europe which, on 
the average of years, needs an importation of corn, make both 
forget the dictates of prudence. ‘The quantum of the deficien- 
cy, which ought strictly to regulate the amount of the import 
in an article, the consumption of which is so regular as food, 
is not attended to in the bustle of the moment; and the coun- 
try is deluged with an over-supply. Of this we have had some 
decisive proofs. One of the great causes of the agricultural dis- 
tress at this moment, was the extravagant import of corn in 
1818, and up to February 1819. 

The Committee, by the way, seem rather disposed to dispute 
the latter fact. ‘ Looking,’ say they, ‘ to the very high prices, 
and to the constant and brisk demand which prevailed in our 
markets so long as the ports continued open in 1817 and 1818, 
it may be inferred, that the greatest part of those importations 
was necessary, and was disposed of during those years, to sup- 
ply the daily wants of our consumption; and that it is, there- 
‘ fore, only in a remote degree that the present prices can be 
* influenced by the occurrences of that period.’ 

This reasoning does not appear to me conclusive. And facts 
are so strong, on the other side, as to prove the opposite in- 
ference to be the correct one. The years 1813, 1814 and 1815, 
were fine years. Wheat, which, on the 26th of December 
1812, was 120s. per quarter, sunk gradually during 1813; and, 
at the end of December, was about 76s. It kept still rather 
falling during 1814; and it was about 69s. at the close of the 
year. It fell in 1815 to 54s, All this decisively shows, that, 
during these three years, the supply had been gaining on the 
demand, till it, at length, considerably exceeded the latter. 

The next year, 1816, was acold, wet, ungenial year. Wheat 
rose gradually till harvest. It then rose more rapidly, in conse- 
quence of the inferiority of the crop, both in quantity and qua- 
lity; and, at the close of the year, it had reached 104s. The 
subsequent year, 1817, was also a very ungenial one. The 
prospects of a crop were a bad till June; and the price 
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of wheat kept rising till then, when it was 115s. The prospects 
now improved, and the prices began to fall. The average fur 
the September quarter was about 89s., and for the December 
quarter 80s. This is just about what is considered a fair aver- 
age price. The surplus, therefore, derived from the three a- 
bundant years, 1813, 1814 and 1815, with the amount im- 
ported, had been sufficient to render the supply fully equal to 
the demand. 

The average of 1818, till harvest, was about 85s. This, con- 
fessedly, was a most productive year. Yet, Sir, during this year, 
there was an import (including flour) of about 34 millions of 
quarters of grain, or about three times the ordinary amount, 
and two millions more than in the preceding ungenial year 
1817. 

Is there any probability in the supposition, Sir, that, in so 
productive a year, so excessive an amount of imported corn 
should have been wanted ; and, more especially, when prices 
show that the supply in the preceding year had been sufficient 
to reduce them toa fair average? ‘The result proves that it 
was not. Corn instantly felt ‘the depressing impulse; and to 
this day, though no importation has taken aon since, except- 
ing of oats for one quarter, it has never been able to recover 
itself. ‘The two subsequent years, 1819 and 1820, were as fine 
and productive as 1818. ‘Thus, the vast over-supply of the 
latter year, rendered more excessive also, as it was, on the o- 
ther side, by the falliag off in the quantum of the demand 
from the effect of the stagnation, arising chiefly from this very 
over-supply, did not meet with the usual annual deficiency to 
absorb it. The result has consequently been, the gradual sink- 
ing of grain to two-thirds of its fair average price. It matters 
nothing, as I have noticed in my Second Letter on the Agri- 
cultural Distress, that there may not bea single grain of the 
imported corn of 1818 new in existence. It came in the room 
of that portion of our own growth, which would otherwise have 
been consumed. The operation of the over-supply is, there- 
.fpre, as complete as if the superfluous portion of it were now in 
the market. 

But though, Sir, I attempted to dissuede the agriculturist 
from agitating the question between a protecting average, and 
a protecting duty under existing circumstances, I conceived a 
combination of the two plans might be very safely attempted, 
which would render the average plan still more effective. This 
was by imposing a duty on imported corn, when it had just 
reached the port-opening average: for example, 10s. a quarter 
on wheat, which was to diminish ls. per quarter as the home 
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average rose Is. up to 90s., when it would entirely cease. * 
The object of this was, not to prevent importation, but to 
check over-importation, by operating on the prudential calcu- 
lations of our merchants, and obliging them to be more cau- 
tious and more attentive to the real deficiency, than of them- 
selves they are disposed to be. 

The Committee have likewise: recommended a duty of this 
kind; but they add, ‘ It would be necessary, im case this sug- 
¢ gestion should be carried into effect, that the present import 
‘ price should be fixed at a lower rate ; because it is obvious, that 
‘ the duty would otherwise not only check the sudden and over- 
‘ whelming amount of import, but also enhance the price beyond 
‘ what it might reach under the present law; an effect which 
* your Committee are so far from desirous of producing, that 
‘ they think it would probably be expedient additionally to 
‘ guard against it, by providing that, after corn should Have 
* reached some given high price, the duty should cease altoge- 
* ther.” 

This effect, Sir, such a duty would most probably have, if 
the prices of the foreign districts, from which the corn would be 
imported, were as high, or nearly as high, as our own. But 
I conceive, when our prices are such as to render corn import- 
able, the prices of the foreign corn-supplying districts, eyen in- 


cluding the charge for expenses, risk, &c., would generally 


bear a duty to render them equal to ours. And, if a little ad- 
vantage were given to our home-growers, the prosperity of all 
the other classes in the country depend so much on so large a 
ae of population as the agricultural (I have taken it at a- 

out $0 per cent. with us) having good prices, that I should not 
grudge it to that body. 

On the other hand, the Committee should have taken into 
consideration, that, if such a duty would tend to render the 
importing price higher than it is at present fixed, to lower that 
rate would have a tendency of the opposite sort, and render the 
price, even with a duty, lower than the present importing one. 
Such a duty, however, seems so well calculated to check, in a 
considerable degree, extravagant importation in the supposed 
ease, that I think our agriculturists, if they cannot obtain so 
desirable an additional protection otherwise, might consent to 
meet their opponents half way. If the duty were, say 10s. per 
quarter for wheat, that grain might be rendered importable at 
758. 


* See p. 11 of this Magazine for February last. 
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All this, Sir, is practical and excellent, and, with some little 
modifications, must meet the approbation of every correct sta- 
tistician, Indeed, a great portion of the reasoning can only be 
sound, and it is certainly sound, on the principles of the pro- 
ductive system of nature. Nor do I see that the Committee 
could have done more for our cultivators, under the circum- 
stances of this case, with respect to protection, than to have 
proposed these prospective regulations in their favour. 

I confess, however, that here my approbation must cease; and 
that I have been seriously disappointed on a vital point, and 
that point the only one on which Government could do any 
thing immediately in favour of the cultivating class, and the 
other classes, which are now suffering under a Jeleiinen of em- 
Orman chiefly from the injuriously low prices of the former. 

is is the currency. 

An eminent statistician has said of the Report, that it is more 
like a chapter in a work on political economy, than the Report 
of a Committee of the House of Commons: and, that it will 
either not be read by our farmers, or, if read, it will not be un- 
derstood by these practical men, who are suffering from a pow- 
erfully depressive influence operating against them. 

This may be partly true; and yet the reasonings of the Com- 
mittee from facts to principles may be very useful. For my 
parte I haye no objection whatever to a Committee of the 

ouse of Commons statisticising, when the subjects under their 
discussion require it, provided they statisticise with a reference 
to facts alone, and reason back from these to real principles. 
Like others, they subject their facts and their reasonings from 
them to the review of statisticians and the public in general; 
and, of course, like others also, they must expect to have both 
criticised freely. 

It is not their statisticising, therefore, that has produced my 
disappointment, but their bullionising. Of this, unfortunately 
for our island, and all the countries connected with it, we have 
already had a great deal more than enough, The ruin of thou- 
sands of families, and the distress of millions, both here and in 
Anferica, too well attest that. .And I am truly sorry to find, 
that this Report breathes the same depressing spirit. It smells 
but too strong of the bullion shop. 

Before I proceed to remark on the very important question 
concerning the return to a fired price of gold, which the Com- 
mittee so warmly approve of, and on the retrenchment, which 
they recommend as a mean of relief, that is, of giving more em- 
ployment, and better prices to the distressed classes, I must na- 
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tice a comparison made by them between the cultivator and the 
manufacturer, as to the influence of competition. 

‘ There exists,’ say they, ‘ this most essential difference be- 
‘ tween the effect of protection given to the manufacturer (even 
‘if he did not enjoy, from natural causes, a preference in the 
‘home market), and the attempt at a similar protection and 
‘ monopoly to the produce of the soil; that in all employment 
‘ of capital, either in trade or manufactures, profits are limited 
‘by competition. If, for any length of time, or from any cir- 
‘cumstances, profits are increased, in any particular branch, 
‘above the accustomed average, additional capital seeks em- 
‘ ployment in that branch, and profits are again speedily reduc- 
‘ ed to their former level.’ 

This seems to me to be statisticising, both superficially and 
incorrectly. ‘The profits of the cultivator are as fully limited 
by competition, and the application of additional capital, as 
those of the manufacturer, if not more so. Is there any bound- 
ary between his employment and the capital of the members of 
other classes, which cannot be passed, or which it is even par- 
ticularly difficult to pass? The Reporters argue, as if there 
were a barrier between the class of the cultivator and other 
classes, in this country, similar to that which exists between the 
different castes in Hindostan. But is there any thing of the sort 
in the supposed case? Is there any greater difficulty, natural or 
artificial, for a manufacturer in the woollen line to apply more 
or less of his capital to the cultivating, than there is for him to 
apply it to the cotton or the silk lines? Far from this, there is, 
on the average, less. 

If we include personal superintendence, there is really a 
greater difficulty, both natural and artificial, for the capitalist 
of any other class to apply his capital to any branch of manu- 
facture, than to cultivation. Not only do most people think 
themselves more capable of managing the simple business of 
the cultivator, than the intricate affairs of a branch of manufac- 
ture to which they have not been bred or accustomed, but they 
are more disposed to do it. ‘To cultivate is the favourite object 
of most retiring capitalists, whether of the manufacturing, or 
the building, the legal, the medical, or the musical classes. 
How few capitalists, when about to withdraw from their own 
lines, ever think of retiring with their capital into any of the 
manufacturing lines. But most capitalists, whatever be their 
class, when they retire, turn their thoughts to applying more or 
less of their savings to agriculture, for the sake of health and 
pleasing business. 
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You know well, Sir, that this is no theoretical notion. The 
application of fresh capital to cultivation is a notorious every- 
day fact. Indeed, a principal cause why the return for capital 
employed in agriculture is so small, is found in there being so 
many retiring, and other competitors to purchase land. In few 
cases can 5 per cent. be obtained for such investments. I may 
venture to say, by far the greatest proportion of capital so in- 
vested returns, with difficulty, from 2} to 4 per cent., or barely 
the one-third of that employed in manufactures in ordinary 
times. 

Were it not for one circumstance, even the farmer, who de- 
pends for his income on his profits, would be uniformly distress- 
ed by these dangerous competitors. In cultivating either their 
own land, or land which they hire, they have not so much pro- 
fit in view as health and pleasing employment. The price-rate 
of their produce is not of serious concern to them. Fortunate- 
ly, however, for the professional farmer, these theoretic culti- 
vators from other classes conduct their concerns generally on a 
scale of economy not calculated to enable them to compete with 
him, except at a loss. ar 

The Reporters, in their statisticisings, have also thought pro- 
per to treat the House with a little flight, by borrowing Mr Mal- 
thus’s fanciful ideas about rent. This surely had better have 
been omitted. I really must agree here with the statistician 
already quoted, that this is statisticising to very little purpose. 
With respect to what they say about * the price of corn, taken 
* for any series of years, being necessarily regulated by the ¢x- 
* pense of production upon the lands which, at that price, make 
* no return beyond the charge of raising it, together with the 
* ordinary profit of capital employed upon those lands, ’ practi- 
cal statisticians will in general not merely demur, but deny. The 
member for Portarlington, as I conjecture, will not find many 
more farmers ready to receive his theory of rent, than he met 
with bullion dealers to take his theoretical ingots. 

Having gone into this subject in my Third Letter on the Agri- 
cultural Distress (p. 182), and endeavoured to show that the no- 
tion is unwarranted by facts, I shall only, at present, refer to 
that. But I must remark, with respect to the argument, that 
* there cannot permanently be two rates of profit in the same 
* occupation,’ (even if it were applicable to the case of differ- 
ent sorts of soil, more than to any other species of circuland, 
which it is not)—that I think it very bad and very fanciful sta- 
tistics. If we appeal to facts, these will tell us, from what really 
is, that there may be two, there may be twenty rates of profit, 
even in the same species of employment. Indeed, whether 
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among cultivators, or builders, manufacturers, merchants, 

the nett profit rate, on a balance of gains, expenses and los 
seldom or never is exactly the same among any of them. 

keep by the cultivators, their profits not only differ most ma- 
terially in different years and different districts, but in the same 
district and the same season. Of two farmers who join each 
other, and who have the same kind of land, and at the same 
rent, one may be gradually acquiring a fortune, and another 
falling back to bankruptcy. And of neighbouring landholders, 
one may be receiving 5 per cent., another 4, a third 3, and a 
fourth only 2; and all for similar lands. Indeed there are few 
results more desultory, uncertain and varying, than the returns 
of actual profit, either from employment or capital. 

But to proceed to the grand question respecting the currency. 
it was becoming a prevailing opinion among all ranks, that the 
stagnation, so general and distressing, which commenced at the 
close of the brilliant year 1818, was considerably owing to the 
arrangements for returning to the old mode of converting notes 
into gold, that is, at a jzed price. I therefore expected our 
agriculturists in the Committee would have made a stand here, 
and that they would have gone into a strict examination how 
far the distress did really arise from those arrangements; and 
whethor the returning to a fred price of converting did really 
possess advantages sufficient to counterbalance its depressing 
tendency on commercial enterprises of every kind, and the dise 
tress which even the bullionists themselves allowed to spring 
from it. ‘This has not been done; and I consider the agricul- 
turists to have again abandoned their own cause, as having made 
no struggle to obtain what alone the Legislature had in its power 
to relieve them. 

( To be Continued. ) 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Communication from Mr Falla to Robert Owen, Esq.. New 
Lanark, detailing the Experiments of four successive Years in 
the Cultivation of Wheat by the Spade. 


Gateshead, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Dear Str, 13th November, 1820. 

Brine persuaded that it is a subject of the very first im- 
portance, I most readily obey your request to furnish you with 
the particulars and results of my experiments in the cultivation 
of land, for.the production of wheat by the spade. It may not 
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be without its use, previously to detail to you the circumstances 
that brought my attention to this subject. I theretore take the 
liberty to state, that my principal occupation, for between thirty 
and forty years past, has been the cultivation of land, chiefly for 
the raising of trees and seeds for sale; and finding, as I was ex- 
tending my concerns that way about sixteen or eighteen years 
ago, a difficulty in procuring a sufficient number of men to 
work the land with the spade, I substituted the plough in work- 
ing those parts where a considerable quantity of vacant ground 
happened to lie together, and fancied that, besides getting 
through the work with more facility and convenience, which | 
certainly did, I was doing work in a mammer equal to work 
done with the spade. 

The effect of the first use of the plough was not of so much 
consequence as when repeated; the beating of the subsoil by the 
horses’ feet, together with the action of the iron bottom of the 
plough, not having at first the miserable effect of making the 
bottom of the worked ground hard and firm like a turnpike 
road; the continued successive use of the plough, however, soon 
showed the bad effects in the diminished health and vigour of the 
trees, &c. Fortunately this observation was made, when men 
for spade-work were easier obtained than at the period when 
the use of the plough was adopted; and in part then, but en- 
tirely since, I hosp taii it aside in all my nursery operations. 

In the use of the spade, I produce a depth of well-worked - 
earth of nine or ten inches, which is more than twice that of the 
plough, as used in the counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land; and, instead of the hardened level bottom, not easily, if at 
all, penetrable in our strong clayey subsoils, by either super- 
fluous moisture or the roots of plants, I obtain a loose broken 
bottom, conceived to be a particularly favourable circumstance 
in such soils. 

Soon after, or rather during the time my practice was chang- 
ing from the use of the plough to that of the spade, I received a 
letter from a gentleman of great respectability and accurate ob- 
seryation in Yorkshire, expressing himself strongly impressed 
with an opinion, that if garden culture with the spade were in- 
troduced into farming, very great addition might be made to 
the produce of the said land as worked by the plough, aad that 
the full energies of the land will never be called forth till the 
spade is made to supersede the plough ; asking for my opinion, 
and any observations I might have made on the subject; detail- 
ing, at the same time, the particulars of an experiment in wheat 
with spade-culture, which had been made a good many years 
before at Nottingham, the produce of which was beyond all ex- 
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ample. This information, so strongly corroborating my own 
observations, confirmed me in my practice of the use of the 
spade for nursery purposes, and stimulated me to the extension 
of it, and to the making of experiments of the same kind. The 
Nottingham experiment having been made with plants of wheat 
raised upon garden beds, and from thence transplanted into 
lines, I began with an adoption of the same mode. I sowed the 
wheat in beds in the month of August, and transplanted the 
same in September and October; the distance of the lines from 
each other was in one experiment nine, and another twelve 
inches, placing, in both cases, twelve plants per yard in the 
lines. These experiments I made two successive years; and 
the least produce was fifty-two bushels, and the greatest sixty 
bushels, Winchester, per acre. The quantity of ground under 
these experiments was half an acre each year, which I think 
may be considered a pretty fair quantity for an experiment ; 
perhaps a much smaller one would not be so. 

The digging, as at my common nursery price, costs fourpence 
per rood, of forty-nine square yards (the rood of this country), 
or thirty-three shillings per acre; the transplanting, fourpence 
halfpenny per thousand; but there is a great saving of seed, 
from one to two pecks of wheat producing as many plants as are 
sufficient to plant an acre; whereas the usual quantity for plough 


cultivation, sown broadeast, is eight pecks, or two bushels per 
acre. The following, on these data, is a calculation of the ex- 
pense of cultivating one acre in this way, supposing the lines 
nine inches asunder. : 
Digging - . - L.l 13 0 
Transplanting 232,323 plants, at 44d. per 100 4 7 14 
Two pecks of seed wheat - - 0 4 6 


Total L6G 4 7h 
During the time of making these experiments, it occurred to 
me, that, probably, the increased quantity of wheat produced in 
this way arose, more from the deep working of the land by the 
spade, than from the circumstance of transplantation; and I 
added to the transplanting experiments, for the two past sea- 
sons, others, in which the wheat was sown both in drills and 
broadcast, the land in all the cases worked in the same manner 
by the spade; and the following are the results. 


Crop 1819. 


1. transplanted from the seed-bed into 6 in. lines, produced, p. acre 62} bushels, 
2. do. 9 do. do. 56; do 
3. 


k do. 12 do. do. 61 do. 
4. sown in drills 9 do. do. 65; do. 
5. sown broadcast do. 58; do. 


No. 
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Crop 1820. 


. 1. transplanted from the seed-bed into 6 in. lines, produced, p. acre, 682 bushels, 
2. do. 9 do. do. 684 do, 
5. do. 12 do. do, 60d do. 
4. sown in drills 9 do. do. 754 do, 
5. sown broadcast do. 7 

I must here state, that a portion of No. 4, in the last detailed 
set-of experiments, was laid down by wet, when in flower, and 
proved very abortive; otherwise I have little doubt that No. 4, 
(as in the former year) would have exceeded No, 5. in quantity ; 
and a considerable part of the wheat of Nos. 1, 2 ps Sy was 
shaken out by the wind, and destroyed by birds, to the amount 

probably of five or six bushels per acre. 

With relation to the denominations of Winchester measure, 
compared with those of Scotland, I have to observe, that the 
Winchester bushel contains thirty-two quarts, and the quarter 
eight bushels ; also, that a boll Linlithgow, or Edinburgh mea- 
sure, contains, within quite a small fraction, four bushels of 
Winchester. 

1 have already stated the expense of cultivating, by spade 
work and transplanting from a seed-bed, in lines nine inches 
asunder, one acre of wheat; I will now state the expense of one 
acre in drill, and also broadcast. 

. Diggin - - . L.1 13 0 

Seed wheat, 2 bushels per acre - - 018 0 


. L211 ,0 

If sown broadcast, and the seed is harrowed in by 

@ horse, say 2s. per acre; if raked in with a 
garden rake, it will cost - : 0 4 0 
L.2 15 0 

If sown in drills, and the drills made with a garden hoe, it 
will cost 4s. per acre more; but a larger saving than that ex- 
pense will be made in the quantity of seed, compared with the 
broadcast method. 

I now take the liberty to state what I conceive is the compa- 
rative expense of cultivating an acre of land by the plough ; and, 
in the first place, I have no difficulty in asserting, that one dig- 
ging, as I have it done (leaving the extra depth out of the ques- 
tion at present), is equal to three ploughings and harrowings. 
I believe I may also state, that the ploughing each time of an 
acre, is calculated to cost 8s., and the harrowing 2s.; if this is 
allowed, an acre, in this way, costs, 

Three ploughings and harrowings at 10s. L.J 10 0 

Seed wheat, 2 bushels per acre - 018 0 

Harrowing the seed in - - 0 2 0 


L210 0 


No 
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Thus it appears, that the cultivation of an acre of wheat by 
the spade costs only 5s. more than by the plough. In respect 
to the comparison of expense between wheat ¢ransplanted, and 
sown on land worked by the spade; from the two last years’ 
experiments (the expense of transplanting being of course 
taken into the question), there can be no doubt that sowing is 
the better system, and that the advantage over the plough is 
from the deep and otherwise superior working of the land by 
the spade. 

The comparative advantage of produce is now to be stated. 
The average produce of wheat of the whole island, taking an 
average of seven years, is said to be twenty bushels per acre. 
The average of my neighbourhood, I believe, is about twenty- 
four bushels per acre; but instead of making that a criterion 
by which to make the comparison, I have to state, that, in the 
autumn of 1819, a good deal of pains was taken to ascertain 
the quantity of wheat upon a field immediately adjoining my 
land, and which was what is considered a remarkably fine crop, 
by which it appeared to be thirty-eight bushels per acre. This 
was on land, although adjoining, yet of a naturally better qua- 
lity than mine, and quite as highly manured, worked in the 
usual manier of this country, with a two-horse plough, and 
sown broadcast. By inspection it will be seen, that the average 
quantity of my drilled and broadcast experiments, in 1819 and 
1820, is 684 bushels per acre. The value of seed-wheat has 
been assumed to be 9s. per bushel. I will, however, for a whole 
crop, take it lower, say 8s. per bushel. The comparison, in 
respect to value, will then stand thus per acre. 

y the spade, 684 bushels per acre, at 8s. - L.27 8 0 

By the plough, 38 bushels per acre, at 8s. - 15 4 O 

The differenceis - L.12 4 0 
—being an advantage gained, by the extra expense, of 5s. 

It is of much importance, on this very interesting subject, 
that every circumstance connected with the experiments should 
be known. I therefore state, that the quality of my land on 
which they were made, although naturally poor, is of that mid- 
dle texture that will grow the two extremes of turnips and 
beans; that, at the distance of ten or twelve miles from New- 
castle, it would be let for at most 30s. per acre; that, when I 
got peqenion of it, there were not above four to six inches of 
earth upon a subsoil of clay ; that, every year it has been work- 
ed, I have brought up to the surface a small quantity, say one 
inch, of the said subsoil; and that I have now a depth of earth 
of one foot, the whole equal, or more than equal, to the qua- 
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lity of the four to six inches upon it when I first had it: Fur- 
ther, that my experiments for crop 1819 were made after a crop 
of turnip seed, the land previously manured for the turnips, be- 
fore the seed was sown, at the rate of 20 tons of stable dung 
per acre; no additional dung used for the turnips when trans- 
planted, nor for the wheat crop; the plants and seeds respec- 
tively, for the different experiments of which wheat crop, were 
planted and sown in September. 

The land upon which the experiments for crop 1820 were 
made, had previously upon it a three years’ crop of transplanted 
larches, which of course not a little exhausted it. The larches 
were followed by turnips for seed; a two years’ crop, as in the 
former case, and, as will be allowed, a very exhausting one. 
This land had an allowance of 20 tons of stable manure per 
acre, applied when the turnip seed was sown, and no more add- 
ed when they were transplanted ; but, considering the state of 
the land from the effect of the larches and the turnip seed, it 
was thought that justice would not be done to the wheat with- 
out an application of a smaller portion of the same sort of ma- 
nure ; and I gave it ten tons per acre. 

I have not yet made any experiments by spade-culture on 
oats and barley ; but I am intending to make one or more upon 
each of those grains, and perhaps on beans, the ensuing spring. 
I am at present digging one of my fields for that purpose, the 
results of which shall be detailed to you. 

Being desirous of ascertaining how far, and at what expense, 
it may be practicable to work land by the spade by women, 
boys, girls, and feeble old men, in order, among other reasons, 
to the employent of paupers of that description, in which, alas! 
this country south of the Tweed superabounds ; I have this au- 
tumn made an experiment on a piece of land, containing 1728 
square yards, by digging, or rather trenching, by two short 
spits, with girls; and I have the pleasure of saying, that the 
work is better done by two such short spits, each about five to 
six inches deep, the one following the other, than digging is 
done by men at one full spit or spadeful about nine to ten inches 
deep. The common wages I pay to these girls is 10d. per day; 
and they did the work in nineteen days for one girl, which cost 
15s. 10d. An acre, at the same rate, containing 4840 square 
yards, would cost 2/. 4s. 4d. This is 11s. 4d. per acre more 
than by men at one spit; but I am satisfied that the superiority 
cf the girls’ work is well worth the difference. I may add, that 
this being the girls’ first attempt with spades, J am persuaded 
that, by further practice, they would in a short time do it for 
the men’s price, 33s. The girls work with quite light spades, 
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made for the purpose ; the best size for which I think to be 93 
inches long, 8 inches broad, and weighing, with the light han- 
dle, about 44 lib. avoirdupois. 

A few months ago I took the liberty of stating to you, that, 
as a parochial concern for the employment of the poor, at pre- 
sent dependent on their respective parishes for relief, your sys- 
tem might be adopted with very great effect ; and one principal 
object, as I have already said, in making the last detailed ex- 
periment, was to ascertain how far it is practicable to employ, 
in the cultivation of the soil, persons who are so dependent on 
parish relief, of the descriptions of women, boys, girls, and 
feeble old men, at present doing little more than sitting over 
the poor-house fire; the greatest part of whom may, as it is 
now ascertained, be employed to great effect in the heaviest 
manual labour, jn the cultivation of the soil, and, of course, in 
the easier operations of hoeing, weeding, &c. I think I may 
venture ta add, that there need be little doubt entertained that 
there are few even of such, at present miserable objects, who 
would not be able in that way to earn a maintenance; and that, 
were such a measure generally adopted, the Poor’s-rates in Eng- 
land, at present said to amount to eight millions, might be re- 
duced to perhaps one fourth of that sum. A better arrange- 
ment might probably be thought of than what has occurred to 
me, which is, that the parish, according to the extent of its 
wants, shall purchase, say from twenty to fifty or more acres of 
land,—build upon it cottages to the necessary extent,—employ a 
proper person to lay out the ground in the best manner for the 
purpose,—see the poor set to work, and that they do the same in 
a proper manner through all its operations; also, that each does 
a day’s work according to individual ability ; and that such as are 
not able to dig, rake, &c. be employed in other more easy ope- 
rations, as the weather and their ability may permit. 

Before I conclude, there is one more strong argument in fa- 
vour of spade-husbandry, which must be neticed. As far as 
that mode may be adopted, there will of course be a saving of 
land for the production of food for man, which is now appro- 
priated to the keeping of horses; and I believe that few per- 
sons are aware, that the quantity of land necessary for the keep- 
ing a horse is, as may be very easily made to appear, 4} acres ; 
I am meaning a quality of land similar to mine, as already de- 
scribed ; which quantity, it may be very clearly made to appear, 
will afford subsistence for nine persons, on the supposition of a 
common proportion of men, women, and children, and this 
under the husbandry of the plough. But, on the supposition of 
spade-culture, that quantity of land will produce sufficient sub- 
sistence for more than twelve persons. 
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Should it be objected, that a serious inconvenience may arise 
from the want of the present supply of manure from horses, 
the difficulty will be — obviated by keeping more horned 
cattle, and by means of an almost religious attention (as in 
China) to the preservation of perhaps the best and most power- 
ful of all manures, human urine, which at present is in this 
island almost entirely lost, but which, in such a town as Glas- 
gow, probably might be found worth 20,0001. a year. I am, &e. 

WitinaM Fata. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Subscriptions for the Board of Agriculture. 


{The following propositions for enlarging the Subscriptions for 
the support of this Board, were submitted, by the Secretary, 
to the Committee; and being read and considered, are ap- 
proved of, and ordered to be reported to the Board. ]} 


Board of Agriculture, 32, Sackwille-Street, 25th May, 1821. 
President—The Right Hon. the Eart or MacctesriEp. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rev. Geo. Jenyns; Jonn Fane, Esq. 
M. P.; Davies Gitpert, Esq. M. P.; Cuas. Duncombe, 

Esq. M. P. 


The Government having signed their intention no longer 
oO 


to continue the usual Grant for the support of this Board, it 
was proposed to provide, if possible, ‘be the maintenance of 
the Board under its existing Charter, on a reduced establish- 
ment, by Donations, and by Annual Subscriptions of Two Gui- 
neas each, from every Ordinary and Henorary Member of the 
Institution ; and a circular letter, signed by the President, was 
sent to every such Member of the tol, requesting to be in- 
formed, whether or not he would subscribe that sum annually 
for the above purpose ; and adding, that a Donation of Twenty 
Guineas would be received as a subscription for life. Since 
which, so many Donations and Annual Subscriptions from such 
Members have been received, as to place the existence of the 
Board, on a reduced establishment, beyond all hazard. 

And it having been represented to the Board, that if sub- 
scriptions were admitted and received from the Public at large, 
for the support of this most important of all national institu- 
tions, viz. ‘THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF OUR 
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AcricutturE, this Board, so far from seeking to exist on a 
reduced establishment, might, on the contrary, enlarge its 
sphere, and extend its influence to every corner of the United 
Kingdom. 

It is therefore unanimously resolved, That this Board will ad- 
mit all such persons throughout the United Kingdom, to be- 
come Honorary Members of Tut Boarp or AGRICULTURE, 
as shall produce to the Secretary a Certificate of any two Mem- 
bers of the Board, that such intended Subscriber is a fit person 
to be received as an Honorary Member of this Board, and who 
shall thereupon pay to the Treasurers, Messrs Smith, Payne and 
Smiths, bankers in London, or to the Secretary, the sum of 
Twenty Guineas, as a Subscriber for life, or the sum of Two 
Guineas in advance, as an Annual Subscription for the current 
year, and yearly and every year shall continue to pay such An- 
nual Subscription for every current year, and who shall after- 
wards be considered to be Annual Subscribers until notice of 
discontinuance shall be given to the Secretary. And it is or- 
dered, that the Secretary do publish these Proposals, and terms 
of admission as Honorary Members of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, in the Courier, the Farmer’s Journal, and the County 
Chronicle; and that he do make the same known, by corre- 
spondence with such Country Gentlemen as he may be acquaint- 
ed with in every county in the kingdom; and state, that for 
such Subscriptions, the Subscribers will be severally entitled, 
not only to a Copy of all the Communications of the Board 
which may be hereafter published, but also to attend all such 
Lectures as may be hereafter established and read at this Board ; 
and, above all, that this Board hopes, that, by a large and ex- 
tended Subscription throughout the United Kingdom, to con- 
tinue not only’the Annual Cattle-Show in London, which they 
had just commenced, but also their Annual Premium to the 
Occupier of the best cultivated Farm, which they mean to offer 
to every county in the United Kingdom, in which at least 
Twenty Subscribers to this Board shall reside. 

That these important objects, together with securing and cons 
necting a general centre of communication, and diffusion of 
knowledge upon all Agricultural Improvements and Breeds of 
Cattle and Sheep, cannot fail, in the opinion of this Board, to 
attract the attention, and receive the support of every man who 
traces the real prosperity of every State to its true source, viz. 
THE EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF ITS AGRICULTURE. 

Signed by Order of the Board, 
Gro. Wers Haxt, Secretary. 

VOL. XXII. No. 87. T 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Stocking Pastures. 
Sir, 

Ir is a common advice to young farmers, to stock their 
pastures lightly, not only for the purpose of improving their 
stock, but likewise to improve their land. I allow that the bet- 
ter the grass is, the more the stock will improve; but I cannot 
discover how understocking can improve the land. I think it 
must have the contrary effect, as more of the grasses must ripen 
their seed, and less dung be dropt. Ido not mean to recom- 
mend overstocking land ; but shall be obliged to any of your 
correspondents to explain how land is improved by being left 
rough during summer. 

In breaking up from grass, I generally take a crop of wheat 
or oats, giving a good top-dressing of moss and dung; and I 
uniformly find the ground, when the crop is cut, covered with 
a thin sward of the Poa Trivialis. Is this'a good pasture grass? 
Or ought the land to be fallowed in order to get rid of it? 

I am, Sir, your, &c. 
A Grazirr. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Advantage of Frames upon Pillars and Caps, for Stack- 
ing Grain in the Straw; with a Plan for Constructing them of 
Limestone or Freestone, without Timber. 


Tue utility of a frame raised on caps and pillars for stacks of 
grain, although generally acknowledged, is by no means tho- 
roughly understood ; at least, if one might judge from the care- 
less manner in which some farmers regard its application. 

It is impossible for a mouse to pass over a good common cap 
of a pillar ; in proof of which, I have extensive ranges of stack- 
frames whereon grain has been preserved from mice and rats 
sometimes for more than twelve months. I never found any 
trace of a rat upon a stack-frame; and, I believe, that they 
would never remain there unless they could easily resort to wa- 
ter; but mice make their way to the roof, and thereby find a 
sufficient supply of water from rain or dew. When rats get 
upon a stack-frame, it is always from the bad management of 
the farmer in placing his stack too near a tree, a wall, or build- 
ing, or by putting something under or against his stack for them 
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to pass over; but this being withdrawn, the rats will leave the 
stack for want of water ; but when mice get upon a stack- frame, 
either through neglect or by accident, they are not so easily to 
be dispossessed ; and it often happens in a bad harvest, that a 
few mice having settled themselves in the mows of grain, parti- 
cularly in the sheaves of wheat, are cast into the stacks with the 
grain. It is easily ascertained whether mice are in a stack or 
not, from their disagreeable smell; and the loss will be greater 
or less, according to the time the grain remains subject to such 
depredations. It is therefore prudent, when stack-frames hap- 
pen occasionally to fail in their purpose, to thrash out the grain 
as soon as possible. 

In addition to the saving of grain by this cheap and simple 
manner of supporting stack-frames with stone pillars and caps, 
a very excellent shelter is furnished for ewes and lambs; and | 
have no reason to believe that, from the application of a stack- 
frame to the purpose of a shelter for sheep, that mice ever get 
in by climbing over the backs of sheep, as might be supposed. 

Before I enter upon the description of stack-frames supported 
by caps and pillars, I shall state the objections to round and 
rectangular stands, which I have seen built of bricks, with a 
projecting coping of stone. I apprehend that the expense must 
be greater, as the foundations ought to be deep, for preventing 
rats and mice from burrowing under them; and the underside 
or projecting part of the coping should be finished and jointed 
with great accuracy, otherwise the rats and mice, by getting a 
footing between any one joint of the projecting part of the cop- 
ing, or any broken corner of it, the stand ceases to answer its 
purpose ; and although the use of timber is thus dispensed with, 
which is the most expensive part of the best stack-frames, the 
advantage of shelter for sheep is not obtained; and if arches 
were introduced under these stack-frames, the latter being too 
high, or the former too low, the advantage of the one would be 
counterbalanced by the disadvantage of the other. 

It will be proper, in suggesting the use of stone beams or 
bearers instead of timber, to consider, that timber of great lengths 
tie the whole together more readily than stone beams could be 
secured, in short lengths of 6 feet 6 inches, and 6 feet. I pro- 
pose taking the usual distance of 6 feet from centre to centre of 
each pillar. The 6 feet and 6 feet 6 inches stone beams might 
be advantageously made, as J should suppose, of ‘Treflach lime- 
stone, in preference to the strongest freestone; but the caps and 
pillars ought to be made of the strongest freestone. My inten- 
tion, however, being to accompany the annexed wood-cuts with 
a calculation of the cost of such a stack-frame, and never hav- 


T?2 
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ing seen any thing of the kind made of limestone, I am obliged 
to confine the calculation to freestone. 

The following is an outlined elevation of a small portion of 
the stack-frame, showing the rough flags bedded in the ground 
under the pillars, and the beams let into grooves of about one 
inch in depth on the caps. 


The other wood-cut represents the horizontal plan of the 
stack-frame, which may be continued to any length. 


Scale, a quarter of an inch to a Foot. 


There appears to be nothing more required for securing this 
frame together than a sufficient number of round iron dowels, 
about four inches long, and one inch diameter. It may be seen 
in the outlines where these dowels are to be inserted; and the 
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dotted lines in the horizontal plan mark the position of the under 
beams: it may also be seen that the grooves are not cut quite 
through on the outside caps.—'The value of this sort of frame is 
2s. 9d. for each set of pillar, cap and flag, and 9d. per foot 
lineal for the beams, warranted not to fail. 

Whether timber beams are cheaper than stone, or which 
would last longest, or be most readily repaired in cases of acci- 
dent, must depend upon circumstances. Oak timber, of the 
best quality, is less liable to accident, and slow of decay; a stone 
beam is not liable to decay, and would probably break if a cart- 
wheel were violently backed across it. 

Larch poles of sufficient strength, or smaller ones lashed to- 
gether with hoop iron and nails, reversing the small and large 
ends, would make a very cheap and durable sort of stack-frame, 
supported by caps and pillars; and I do not know a more pro- 
fitable way of applying the larch poles which abound in this and 
in many other parts of the kingdom. Good oak timber, tor a 
stack-frame, would be worth rather more than 9d. per foot 
lineal; while double larch rails, say above 13 feet long, to reach 
across the frame, would not be worth more than half as much as 
oak or stone beams. 

I shall now add an estimate of the cost of stack-frames, and 
compare the same with the probable saving of grain from the 
exclusion of rats and mice. A frame of the above description, 
consisting of 15 caps and pillars, and 22 beams, would cost 
8/. Is. 3d., containing a space upon the frames of 302 square 
feet, and sufficient for stacking 32 strikes, taking the average 
of wheat, barley, and oats, in the straw. Allowing the expense 
of putting up this stack-frame, and the possibility of repairs, to 
be compensated by the advantage of a shelter for sheep and 
lambs, the interest of money on 8/. 1s. $d. (or on 5/. 4s, 3d. if 
larch poles are used) will amount to little more than one far- 
thing a strike in the one case, and much less than one farthing 
in the other, by the year, for the exclusion of these vermin, which 
have been sometimes found to commit depredations on grain in 
stacks to an incredible amount. P 

As few buildings or farm-yards are entirely free from rats 
and mice, who will get at food of some sort, the saving of any 
particular stack of grain is of little service, unless a general sys~ 
tem is pursued of kecping grain out of their reach. Poison is 
often used with effect for destroying these vermin, but seldom 
without some risk; and these wary creatures soon learn to avoid 
common traps. Many may be killed with ferrets; and I have 
seen above 80 so destroyed at one time. I have had recourse 
to another expedient, which has been so far successful as to in- 
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duce me to continue the practice ; the joists of the barn-floor, 
being supported by low stone pillars, leave a sufficient space for 
dogs or even for a man to crawl under it if necessary. The 
whole floor, including the two bays, is laid with coarse fl 
closed at the joints with mortar and pounded glass; and no 
openings are left in the walls within six feet of the floor.—The 
corn bay affords a pretty constant supply of food for the rats; 
and they prefer having their holes or hiding places near to their 
food. I therefore place a cartload of rubble stones in one of 
the furthermost corners of the grain bay, and, as often as the 
bay is to be emptied, care is taken that it is done at a conve- 
nient time, with increased speed, as it gets towards the bottom, 
and leaving the last portions of the unthrashed straw close to 
the heap oi stones; when the bay is emptied, the workmen, as- 
sisted with dogs, turn over the heap of stones, and not a rat 
need escape. 

‘The destruction of these vermin is necessarily connected with 
this subject, since building good stack-frames will be only a partial 
saving to the farmer, unless he is tolerably successful in dislodg- 
ing and destroying rats and mice from all parts of his premises. 

The propased dimensions of the pillars are 1 foot square at 
the base, 8 inches square at the top, and 1 foot 10 inches high; 
and the caps are 1 foot 4 inches square on their lower alee 
The steadiness of the frame depends much upon having suffi- 
cient flags under the pillars; and it matters not how roughly the 
pillars are finished, so that they rest well on their bases, and 
that their tops be sufficiently even for supporting the caps in 4 
firm and horizontal position. The caps, on their lower sides, 
should be well finished, both on account of fitting closely to the 
tops of the pillars, and because the object of rendering the stacks 
inaccessible to these vermin depends solely upon a sufficient ex- 


tension of the lower sides of the caps beyond the tops of the 
pillars. 


12th May, 1821. T. N. P. 
‘ e 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Value of, and Different Modes of preparing, Burnt Earth 
Jor Manure. 


[From Essays on Practical ca eae, Epwarp Bur- 
rnouGHS, Esq. Essay Second. On Manures and their 
Application. ] 


aft 11s substance being but little known as a manure, and bee 
ig highly valuable on most soils, merits the particular atten- 
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tion of the cultivator: it has also this particular recommenda- 
tion, that there are but few farms on which it cannot be pre- 
pared, and can be obtained at a cheaper rate than most other 
manures. 

By the term ‘ burned earth, ’ is to be understood, any species 
of soil that is capable of being torrefied or dried up by excessive 
heat, preserving, at the same time, its original staple after that 
operation. Clays of all sorts, and strong loams, will answer 
well for this purpose; but moors and sandy soils, being defi- 
cient in tenacity, will not torrefy to advantage, as I shall, in its 
proper place, explain. It is necessary to observe, that this 
mode of preparing earth as a manure, is upon a principle very 
different from that of reducing it to ashes; and iene the ef- 
fect produced on the land on which it is applied may be appa- 
rently the same, yet the torrefied substance is by far a more 
permanent manure. 

The chemical difference in their preparation is this:—In re- 
ducing the soil to ashes, much of its fertilizing properties are 
dissipated, and its vegetable matter destroyed; but, when torre- 
fied, those properties are preserved, and its vegetable matter 
only reduced to a state more valuable as the food of plants. 
There are two sorts of burned earth; 1st, That which is pro- 
duced from the subsoil; and, 2dly, That which is produced 
from the surface, or upper soil. I shall treat of them severally, 
in order to show how they are to be appropriately applied, and 
to point out the best mode of preparing them under different 
circumstances. 

First.—Subsoil calculated for this purpose may be said to be 
of two kinds, viz. adhesive clay, and calcareous earth: the 
former seldom possesses any fertilizing properties in its natural 
state; but the latter is generally a valuable substance, even in 
this state. As alteratives to the soil, they may be good applica- 
tions if appropriately applied, and may produce fertility accord- 
ingly; but, by putting them through a process of torrefaction, 
however naturally deficient in fertilizing properties, they can be 
converted into valuable manures. Hence it would appear, that 
the most fertile subsoil would be the most advantageous to torre~ 
fy, and this, I have no doubt, is the case; but then, as the pro- 
cess will make any description of soil a valuable manure, the 
only object is, to procure that which will answer best for this 
purpose. 

The most simple and the cheapest method of preparing this 
manure, is, to excavate a place in the pit out of which the sub- 
soil is to be raised for this purpose, and in this place to build 
the kiln. The subsoil will then be convenient to throw on the 
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kiln; and the culm for assisting in the burning of it may also be 
laid down convenient, as it is wanted. The kiln is built in the 
following manner, viz. 

An arch of about four or five feet long, three wide, and two 
high, is made with well burned brick; the front of which is 
close like an oven, and the inside fitted to receive a strong fire 
of coals. On the top of the arch six or eight holes are left, the 
size of a small brick, to admit the heat passing out, which is to 
communicate to the earth laid on. When the fire is sufficient] 
strong, the door of the kiln is to be well stopped, and the earth 
thrown on in some degree pulverized, about six or eight inches 
thick, so as to cover the top of the kiln, and every direction 
round it to which the heat might communicate. In this man- 
ner it is to be dressed alternately with culm and earth, which 
are to be laid on according to the heat of the fire, which is on 
no account to be permitted to burn too strong. 

After the kiln is once well lighted, it will burn several hun- 
dred bushels of earth without any additional fire inside; and 
the same kiln will answer for a length of time to renew the pro- 
cess when it may be necessary. 

The substance which I saw put through this process on the 
lands of Doveridge, was a yellow clay of a strong nature, and 
liable to become calcined by excessive heat, which Lord Wa- 
terpark found to be the case on his first commencing his expe- 
riments. However, on reducing the strength of the fire in the 
kiln, and not giving so heavy a dressing of culm between the 
layers of clay, the heat was just sufficient to produce torrefac- 
tion; and when the clay was carted out, it was in a mellow and 
pulverized state. 

This was applied, in the month of April, on a field that had 
produced barley the year before, and the soil of which was 
nearly similar to the subsoil applied on it. The result was, that 
a most excellent crop of barley was obtained by this dressing, 
even better than on another part of the same field which had 
been limed in a sufficient quantity, and treated in the same 
manner. * 

Subsoil may also be torrefied in kilns made of sods, or mud 
and straw, as follows; viz. On a headland, or waste piece of 
land, off which sods can be had sufficiently old to build a wall, 
erect four parallel to each other, and forming a square of eight 
feet in the clear; let these be well joined at the angles by cross- 
ing the sods, and raised about four feet high on the commence- 
ment, and twenty inches thick. ‘Through the centre of the four 
walls, and on a level with the surface, cut flues, so that they 


* Communications from Lord Waterpark, Doveridge. 
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will all meet in the centre of the kiln, about five or six inches 
deep, and four wide, which are to be covered by sods on the 
top, leaving intervals between them of less than aninch. These 
flues are to be kept free of clay or rubbish, and the mouths well 
open to the air. 

In the centre of the kiln place brushwood, turf, or other 
combustible matter ; also, some small blocks of wood to strength- 
en the fire; and, when all is well kindled, throw on some culm, 
and then clay, and so on, as you find the fire sufficiently strong 
to take dressing; always observing to keep the heat of the kiln 
as even and as moderate as possible, just of sufficient strength 
to expel the moisture from the layers of clay as they are thrown 
on. Much care should, however, be taken not to cover the 
fire too soon after being lighted, which would be likely to ex- 
tinguish it totally. 

The reason of raising the walls on the commencement only 
four feet, is, that the firing may be more readily placed in it; 
but, during the burning, they should be always kept eighteen 
inches higher than the centre of the kiln, in order that the wind 
should not have power on the surface of the fire. As soon as 
the kiln is strongly kindled, two flues should be stopped, ob- 
serving always to keep those open which face as much as possi- 
ble the windward point: should the kiln burn too strong, one 
of those will be sufficient to leave open. It will often happen 
that the kilns will burn to a height of eight or nine feet; but it 
is of no advantage to let them burn higher than seven feet, as 
the inconvenience of dressing them, when so elevated, adds 
too much to the expense. 

When kilns are well managed, one of the size I have describ- 
ed would be burned in about six wecks, at the end of which 
time the walls would be so torrefied as to become of equal va- 
lue, as manure, with the interior of the kiln; however, it can- 
not be expected that they will be in a state sufficiently pulveriz- 
ed to put out at the same time for a crop: it would, therefore, 
be advisable to have them broken down as soon as the kiln has 
burned out, and to mix and blend all together. About two 
months after this preparation, it will be in good order to put 
out for a green crop; but, for a corn crop, it should be in the 
highest state of pulverization. Calcareous earth is considered 
to be, by some scientific farmers, the best substance for burn- 
ing, on the principle that the calcareous matter which it con- 
tains is reduced to lime in the process of torrefaction; therefore, 
lime being, in their opinion, the best burned substance which 
can be produced, the manure the most replete with it must be 
the most valuable. Now, there are two matters to be ascer- 
tained before this theory can be admitted:—Ist, Is lime a 
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greater fertilizer of soils in general than torrefied earth ?—and, 
2dly, Whether, in the process of burning any subsoil which 
has a large portion of calcareous earth, the effect which should 
be produced by torrefaction would be counteracted if there 
were sufficient fire applied to reduce the calcareous particles to 
lime ? 

First.—Lime being established as a valuable application on 
many soils, it would ‘he no easy matter to persuade those who 
have not tried burned earth as a substitute, that it possesses 
more fertilizing properties; but then experience, by which all 
must be governed, has convinced me, that this latter substance 
is by far more valuable, on many soils, than lime. I have tried 
it on strong clays, on light soils, and on moory soils, on all of 
which it produced good crops of potatoes and turnips, and af- 
terwards corn ; and, in one instance in particular, where lime 
had been applied ineffectually, a dressing of burned clay made 
the land yield most abundantly. Lime only stimulates and pul- 
verizes the soil; whereas burned earth not only possesses those 
propertics, but contains in itself enriching and vegetative qua- 
lities. The following experiments will serve to corroborate 
these assertions. 

On a wheat stubble (the soil a light sandy loam) which I had 
gravelled as a preparation for that crop, I sowed barley in the 
following spring, the land being winter fallowed, and in good 
tilth ; part of the field I dressed with burned clay, and part with 
lime and clay in compost. ‘The crop was sown, and treated on 
both parts equally alike; but the portion of the field on which 
the burned earth was applied, produced by far the best quality 
of grain, and also a greater quantity to the acre. 

On a moory field, which I prepared for a potatoe crop, I ap- 
plied a heavy dressing of strong clay and lime compost, (not 
considering the land sufficiently strong to take pure lime with ad- 
vantage); part of the field remained undressed until May, for 
want of stuff to lay on, and, it being late in the season, my 
farm-yard dung was all consumed. 1, therefore, had no alter- 
native but to prepare some burned earth, by digging the head- 
lands, which was laid on the remainder of the field about the 
20th of May, and potatoes planted. The result was most en- 
couraging; the crop on this part of the field being better than 
where the lime and clay had been applied. 

1 shal] now proceed to show the mode of preparing the sur- 
face, or upper soil, so as to produce valuable manure. Head- 
lands round tillage fields are the principal source from which to 
obtain earth for this purpose ; and let its nature be what it may, 
provided it adheres when dug with the spade, it can be torrefi- 
ed in a kiln made of sods, in the manner I have already describ- 
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ed; but, then, the principle on which these sods are burned 
being different from that of preparing subsoil for this purpose, 
it is necessary to state the process minutely. 

If the kilns be made of sods, they may be immediately light- 
ed on being finished; but if of mud and straw, they should be 
permitted to dry before the fire is applied. Any labouring man, 
in the habit of building huts with sods or otherwise, can pre- 
pare a kiln without difficulty ; and as it is not necessary that 
neatness should be observed, five or six men could erect one in 
aday. ‘The walls, however, when made of sods, should be beat 
close with the spade, in order to prevent thein from drawing 
air, by which the burning of the kiln would be much retarded. 
The successful burning of these kilns chiefly depends on the 
judicious manner in which the kindling is placed in them, and 
the sods laid on the fire; for they are not to be dressed with 
any combustible matter alternately, as is the case when the sub- 
soil is burning. ‘The entire operation is performed by the heat 
from the fire in the body of the kiln passing through the in- 
terstices of the sods, and which are formed by laying them 
loosely and openly on the top of each other. It is, therefore, 
advisable, that the sods used for the purpose of dressing the 
kiln, should be cut as square and lumpy as possible, and of a 
size that they can be readily handled, so as to lay them on the 
kiln carefully :—loose earth should not be thrown in on any 
account. 

The best materials for lighting the kilns are, turf and coarse 
timber; but where those cannot be procured, any kind of 
brushwood and coals may be substituted with effect; but the 
fire should be made stronger in those kilns than when subsoil 
is to be burned. It will be necessary to lay on the sods very 
expeditiously on the fire being properly kindled; otherwise the 
combustible materials would be exhausted before a suflicient 
quantity of the sods was heated; and on this chiefly depends the 
successful burning of the kiln. For this reason, it would be ne- 
cessary to licht them early in the day, that they may be well 
covered before sun-set. In dressing them, the sods should be 
laid close to the walls, and the centre kept a little elevated ; 
and those points where the fire breaks out strongest should be 
heavily covered, as the kiln would be exhausted by permitting 
the smoke to pass too rapidly away. 

It is evident that, after the kindling is burned out, nothing 
remains but its eflect, which is simply that of heating the sods 
immediately near it, and retaining a great body of heat in a 
confined space. By the heat being thus smothered, no reduc- 
tion of the innate properties of the soil can take place, nor any 
of its gasses be dissipated ; ueither is it much reduced in quan- 
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tity; it is merely dried up, or torrefied, by the process, and 
made more capable of imbibing, when blended with the na- 
tural soil, those properties of the atmosphere conducive to ve- 
getation. 

Having stated the principle on which earth prepared in the 
foregoing manner is converted into manure, I shall make such 
general observations on the subject as may elucidate the matter 
more satisfactorily to the practical farmer, and to convince him 
that it is not formed on casual experiment originating in fancy, 
but founded on a system that has for many years existed, but 
which has only been lately brought to scientific perfection. 

In the northern counties in Lreland, the burning of earth was 
very general; and this practice is supposed to have originated 
from a want of manure, flax being a great exhauster of the 
soil, and not producing any vegetable substance which would 
ultimately benefit it after yielding that crop. I understand, 
from several intelligent persons who have seen this manure ap- 
plied on different farms, that it made the most inferior soil pro- 
duce good crops of potatoes, corn, and flax; but as I have not 
been an eyewitness of their mode of preparing it, I must be 
satisfied to state the result of the experience which I have had 
for some years, both as to its preparation, and in applying it on 
different soils. 

I have already observed, that no part of a farm is so well 
calculated for this practice as headlands :—1st, From the soil 
being deeper on them than on other parts of the field; and, 
2dly, From the benefit which the land will receive by cutting 
away such rising headlands, and giving it a gradual slope to the 
dykes or water-cuts. If such headlands can be found conve- 
nient to fallow lands, there will, consequently, be much expense 
saved in carting out the manure; and even the brows or backs 
of ditches could be converted to this purpose without injury to 
the fences, and, in many instances, would effect a general be- 
nefit. But should any of those resources for supplying sods 
fail, or that no subsoil calculated for burning can be found on 
the lands, the surface of grass lands which have a good depth 
of strong soil, may be advantageously devoted to this purpose. 

It may be said, in objection to this practice, that the injury 
a piece of grass land so stripped would suffer, would be much 
more than any benefit that the manure produced from it could 
possibly be, for that the land so stripped could never be benefi- 
cial afterwards in any way whatever. I shall, therefore, state 
some experiments which I made on this point, and leave the 
reader to judge of the ultimate results. 

First.—I stripped about twenty perches of grass land; the 
upper soil a loamy sand, the subsoil a poor yellow clay, very 
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weak and friable. The upper soil was about twelve inches deep, 
and near ten inches of this was cut away in sods for kilns and 
burning; so that not more than two inches of the surface soil 
was left after the manure produced was carted away. The 
twenty perches were then ploughed, and manured with a well 

repared compost heap, and a light dressing of the burned earth 
which it had produced, ploughed once, and then planted with 
potatoes: the crop proved of good quality and productive. The 
second year it was planted with potatoes in like manner, and 
produced as well as the adjoining part of the field off which the 
sward had not been carried. 

Second.—I practised this the following year on a similar 
piece of land; and the result was equally encouraging, indeed 
more so; for the potatoes were better where the sward was taken 
off, than in the adjacent part of the field which was ploughed 
out of the ley, and manured in the same manner. 

Ido not, however, mean to assert, that there are not lands 
which, by such practice, are not in some degree deteriorated ; 
but certainly the deterioration they suffer is not so serious as 
is generally supposed; and I have no doubt, was the land so 
treated to be well cultivated and manured for three years suc- 
cessively, that it would be effectually restored to its primitive 
state. Now, when it is considered the quantity of valuable ma- 
nure which is obtained from so small a surface, surely it cannot 
be considered as bad management to create a temporary injury, 
(if such it should be), for to obtain a permanent and extensive 
benefit. , 

Off the twenty perches, as already stated, I had as much ma- 
nure as dressed two acres abundantly for potatoes, and which, 
the following year, produced better wheat than was obtained off 
similar soil by the application of farm-yard dung. I also tried 
it for turnips the same year, and never had a more even or a 
better crop. Suppose then the staple of the twenty perches to 
have been reduced; query, can it not be brought to a suflicient 
depth by a few deep ploughings and judicious manuring, the 
expense of which would be but trifling on so small a surface ? 

It is well ascertained, that soil of any description can be made 
fertile by exposure to the atmosphere; and the appearance of 
soil brought up by deep ploughing, should never deter the cul- 
tivator from trying his skill in this way. Every day’s expe- 
rience shows us, that land which has been dug two spits deep 
becomes more fertile afterwards, although the good soil, as it is 
termed, is turned down, and the subsoil brought up: this should 
evidently convince us, that much is yet to be learned in the 
. &cience of promoting vegetation. 

I shall now make some observations on the value of this ma- 
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nure in general, and show its great advantage as a means of ex- 
tending profitable cultivation, and of promoting the comforts of 
the small farmer and cotter. 

The number of acres which are fallowed throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, in consequence of the want of manure, 
causes a serious reduction in land produce for the consumption 
of the population of those countries; and this evil must increase 
progressively as tillage is extended, unless a sufficient means of 
renovating those lands under cultivation increase in the same 
proportion. The system so generally practised in Ireland, of 
stimulating the soil by an application of lime, and giving it rest 
by occasionally fallowing, has been, at length, found to be un- 
profitable, and a practice which ultimately, on a soils espe- 
cially, reduces them to barrenness. Whien lands are reduced 
to this state, it is no easy matter to treat them judiciously; for 
although they may produce light crops of some artificial grasses 
suited to their condition, yet the returns from these must be 
very deficient, and must, consequently, be a drawback from the 
general profit of a farm. The discovery, therefore, of a cheap 
and valuable manure, must be considered as a matter most es- 
sential to the interests of agriculture ; and that which is the most 
easily obtained, and the most efficacious, must be considered as 
the most beneficial. 

The expense of burning clay in the kiln here described, is 
from threepence to fourpence an Irish load, or about forty or 
fifty shillings an Irish acre; and as there are but few farms on 
which some sort of earth fit for this purpose cannot be procur- 
ed, it may be safely said, that it is within the reach of every 
farmer to obtain. It is, however, necessary to state, that when 
the sods off light soils are burned, the manure produced is not 
calculated to apply on similar soils, but should be put out on 
tenacious clays, moors, or other soils dissimilar to that prepar- 
ed for this purpose. But strong clay put through this process 
becomes excellent manure ior soils of the same sort, its proper- 
ty being totally altered by torrefaction. Thus, it will be more 
advantageous to obtain the strong soil, if possible, for preparing 
this kind of manure. 

I have found crops to be much benefited by mixing peat 
mould with burned earth produced from light soil, in the pro- 
portion of one-third of the former, and two-thirds of the latter 
substance, especially should it be necessary to apply it afterwards 
on sandy soils. I tried an experiment on two acres of land last 
year to ascertain this fully :—one acre was planted with potatoes, 
with the burned eerth unmixed with any other substance; the 
other had the peat and earth; and the result proved the supe- 
riority of the two substances blended. The peat mould was 
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dug through the earth as soon as the kilns were fit to break 
down, and left in this state for two months; the heap was then 
turned, at which time the peat was highly fermented from the 
heat of the ashes and burned earth. I conceived that the ve- 
getable matter contained in the peat, and its tendency to retain 
moisture, acted as an alterative on the soil to which it was ap- 
plied, and which, being a rabbit sand, was deficient of vegetable 
matter, and incapable of retaining moisture. 

Burned earth may be depended on as a manure fit to pro- 
duce abundant turnip crops of every description, on a variety 
of soils; even the Swedes, so difficult to grow on light soils, 
will prove a more luxuriant crop with this manure, than with 
farm-yard dung, and are less liable to be cut off by the fly. For 
those crops, however, it should be well prepared by breaking 
down the kilns as soon as they are sufficiently burned, and by 
pulverizing the sods, and mixing the ashes through them; and 
this should be repeated a third or fourth time if necessary. 

It may be supposed by some, that any crop sown on this ma- 
nure would be precarious in a dry season, not containing, as 
they may conceive, any enriching quality or properties to pre- 
serve moisture. But this is by no means the case; for it will be 
found, that an application of torrefied earth makes the land on 
which it is applied more capable of absorbing moisture from the 
atmosphere, and, by minutely dividing the soil, the roots of plants 
can search more freely for nourishment. * I have often observ- 
ed, that farm-yard dung, unless very well prepared, does not, 
in excessive dry seasons, supply sufficient moisture to the roots 
of plants; and that, during such seasons, crops sown on ashes, 
or burned earth, have uniformly thriven, while those in dung- 
ed land have gradually declined. I state this to show more 
clearly the wonderful property of all burned and torrefied sub- 
stances in absorbing the food of plants from the atmosphere, 
and afterwards preserving these for the benefit of their vegeta- 
tion. 

It is a common practice among farmers, both in England and 
Ireland, to dig headlands, old ditches, and other waste places, 





* “ Jt is well known that burned clay, after being reduced to 
powder, will not again coalesce, so as to be formed into a brick, 
unless it has been treated with the acids. The powder of burned 
clay lies always in that happy medium between cohesion and repul- 
sion of the particles, which, as has been already observed, is best 
adapted to divide the particles of water, and give admission to the 
roots of vegetables. I have long remarked with surprise, the won- 
derful power of fertility which this substance discovers, whether iu 
a body by itself, or mixed with raw earths.” —Naismyth’s Elemenss 
of Agriculture, p. 340. 
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and to collect them for manure, by adding some dung or lime 
through them. This is attended with heavy expense; Ist, From 
the quantity of dung or lime necessary to make the heap pro- 
fitable; and, 2d/y, From the double carting which must take 
place—first, to the heap, and then to the place on which it is to 
be applied. Now, after all this expense, the manure obtained 
is of a very inferior quality to what could be produced by put- 
ting the earth through the simple process which I have alread 
described ; and one load of it would be more valuable than 
double the quantity would be in its raw state. Thus a saving 
of one-half the cost, in carting alone, would be effected, one 
load of burned clay being equal to two loads of such compost, 
besides having the dung or lime to appropriate to other pur- 
poses. 

It may sometimes happen, that the places off which sods can 
be obtained is so much detached, that it would be attended with 
too much expense, and, perhaps, great inconvenience, collect- 
ing them for a large kiln; in this case, large heaps of the sods 
may be made and torrefied in the following manner; viz. 

Let four flues be cut on the surface of the land, convenient 

to where the greater part of the sods can be collected, about 
eight inches deep, and six wide, and covered, as before direct- 
ed, with strong sods. The firing is then to be placed on the 
centre, where the four flues meet, which must be stronger, in 
proportion, than what would be necessary for a close kiln, as 
the burning of the sods in this manner will entirely depend on 
the strength of the fire, and the judicious manner in which the 
sods are placed on the heaps. ‘The kindling should be perfect- 
ly covered with sods before it is lighted, onl then piled heavily 
as soon as it is well kindled, but observing to cover those places 
first from which the smoke issues the strongest. Two of the 
flues should be stopped as before directed; and when the heap 
ceases burning, which is generally the: case in four or five days, 
it should be covered well with the surrounding soil, and left so 
for some weeks before it is broken down or turned. 
+ Sods burned in this manner do not produce such good ma- 
nure as in a regular kiln; neither does a certain quantity of fir- 
ing prove so productive in those round heaps, as it does in 
kilns: it is, therefore, only necessity that should cause the ad- 
option of this mode instead of the regular kiln. By this it will 
appear, that, by the erection of the walls, the heat is retained 
effectually, and will often continue for six or eight weeks after 
they have done burning; whereas, in the round heaps, the air 
having the full power on the surface, the internal heat is soon 
checked ; besides, the walls ultimately become manure, and the 
expense of erecting them is but trifling. 
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Burned earth is an excellent manure for garden seeds, espe- 
cially when applied on rich soils which bate Boon often dunged, 
or inclined to weeds: it does not engender slugs or worms, and 
is, therefore, well calculated for such plants as are liable to be, 
cut off by those insects. 

On the whole, it must be considered as a most valuable addi- 
tion to the farmer’s means of cultivation and improvement; and 
I am satisfied, that it only requires to be known to entitle it to 
this character. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Some Considerations stated, relative to the Adjustment of Debts, 
Public and Private, contracted during the late Depreciation of 
the Currency. By Samue. Reap. 


In the year 1816, when the currency of this country was: rais- 
ed so suddenly and so greatly from the depreciated state in 
which it had previously been for so many years, there was only 
one equitable measure that could have been taken to prevent the 
injustice and the ruin which involved all those individuals who 
had contracted debts during the depreciation, and who were 
then called upon to pay them in money so very different, and 
so greatly raised in value. That measure was, to have passed 
an act of Parliament, authorizing the parties, in all subsisting 
contracts which had been negotiated during the period of the 
depreciation, to reduce the nominal sums stipulated in the de- 
= currency to their amount in the standard money. 

is could have been done, after ascertaining the market price 
of gold at the time the contracts were agreed upon, by a simple 
operation of arithmetic. 

Deeply impressed with a conviction of the importance of 
adjusting contracts at that time, I took the liberty of propos- 
ing that plan; and, in order to exhibit it in the clearest ‘man- 
ner, the following table was constructed, showing the value, in 
standard money, of the pound Sterling currency, in every year 
during the depreciation, from the time of the passing of the 
Bank Restriction Act in 1797, to the year 1816. This Table 
was not pretended to be perfectly accurate, as I had not an op- 
portunity of verifying the price of gold from the most satisfac- 
tory and authentic sources; but I believe it will, nevertheless, be 
found very near the truth. It was given then, chiefly to illus- 
trate the principle, and to point out the simplicity of the mea- 
sure recommended. In the last column, titled in Italics, will be 
found the value of the pound, or its amount in standard money, 
during the period abovementioned. 

“VOL, XXII. NO, $7. 
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A T4BLE, showing the Current Value of the Pound Sterling in 
all the Years of the Restriction, since the Market Price of 
Gold varied from the Mint Price. 
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The justice and expediency at that time of adjusting all 
debts by the rule, according to which the above Table is con- 
stunted I then wappered by the following arguments, in a 
Tract on Money and the Bank Restriction Law, published in 
1816. 
. © The Legislature ought to enact a law, entitling all persons 
who are liable to pay money under contracts negotiated and 
concluded during all the years of the Restriction, while the 
pound sterling varied from its standard, to acquit and liquidate 
their obligations, by paying the amount of gold or standard 
money, represented at the time by the terms of those con 
tracts. 

‘ After having determined the period when the Resttiction on 
the Bank of England is to cease, and the old laws of payment 
are to renew their operation and force—when the value of the 
money unit will return to its ancient standard, and when there 
shall be a legitimate security for its not again deviating from 
that standard—then let a schedule be made out of the current 
value of the pound sterling, in all the years of the Restriction, 
from the moment that the market price of gold varied from the 
mint price, and the pound sterling departed from its standard ; 
and let the debtors, in all contracts entered into during that pe- 
tiod, be authorized, by act of Parliament, to acquit their en- 
gagements, according to the current value of the money unit 
at the time when they stipulated in that unit. This would be 
neither more nor less than to allow them to pay the precise 
quantity of gold for every pound sterling stipulated in their con- 
tracts, which it represented, or could command, or was equal 
to, at the time of their stipulation. That was, in fact, the ex- 
act sum of money they agreed to pay—the exact value which 
was in their minds and in their agreements—because that was 
the true value of the pound sterling at the time. Let them 
pay the quantity of gold they bargained to pay; and if not 
protected from paying more, they must be defrauded.’ 

‘ If it be demanded, as it has often been, why should gold 
be considered the standard ; and why ought men to be called 
upon to pay, according to the sum of gold represented by the 
terms of their contract at the time it was formed? It is answer 
ed, because the law has always considered and enacted gold as 
the standard ; and because it is confessed, that the Legislature, 
when they enacted the Law of Restriction, had no intention to 
alter the standard of our money; neither did they propose to 
enact any other standard; and because no other standard has 
ever been discovered equally steady and invariable in its value 
and further, because the laws, which constitute gold the stand- 
ard of our money, remain ae although their force 
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be suspended by a law professedly temporary—the Law of Re- 
striction. 

‘ Before the ordinary laws of payment. were suspended by the 
enactment of restriction, the pound sterling was tied down to 
the value of gold, and could not, by possibility, vary from it; 
and never did vary from it beyond a very small fraction, which 
the trouble or delay of coinage at the mint might occasion, and 
which only amounted to a trifle. 

* All contracts, therefore, which have been negotiated and 
concluded during the recent period that the value of our money 
has been disconnected with that of our standard coin and with 

old, which remain to be liquidated when that connexion shall 
a restored, ought to be paid according to the value of the cur- 
rency at the time, or, in other words, of the pound sterling, 
when the bargain took place. Thus, a contract agreed upon in 
1802, ought to be paid at the rate of 18s. 6d. per pound ;—a 
cuntract agreed upon in 1806, ought to be paid at the rate of 
18s. 1d. per pound ;—a contract agreed upon in 1811, ought to 
be paid at the rate of 16s. 2d. per pound ;—a contract agreed 
upon in the year 1813, ought to be paid at the rate of 14s, 1d, 
per pound ; as appears by inspection of the Table, and results 
from the reasonings which we have adduced. 

‘ It is plain that this rule ought to apply to every transaction 
where money was contracted, during the period of the varia- 
tion, to be paid at a future time, which should remain to be li- 
quidated after such rule should be put into force. Not only all 
leases of lands, houses, &c., and all bargains whatever for the 
payment of money at a future time, ought to be so modified, 
but the amount and interest of the national debt contracted dur- 
ing all the years of the Restriction; and, in short, every stipu- 
lation for the future payment of money ought to be so arrang- 
ed 


‘ To perceive the importance of the relief which would arise 
to the agriculturist from doing him that justice, it is only ne- 
cessary to look back to the Table inserted in the first Section 
of the present discussion (p. 124), * where the sum is stated of 
gold, and of standard money, which ought to be paid in liqui- 
dation of debts contracted in those periods. 

* Thus, suppose a farmer holds a lease, which was bargained 
for and taken in the year 1812, of an hundred acres of land, 
at 3/. per acre; his rent will amount to 300/._ Upon inspecting 
the Table, and upon comparing the pound sterling with gold, 
it appears that it represented at that time 87 grains of gold, or 
15s, 6d. of standard money; and that, therefore, was its cur- 


* Page 292 of. this Magazine. 
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rent value at the time. The sum of standard money, therefore, 
which the tenant ought to pay, is,300 times 15s. 6d.; for that 
was the actual value and true amount of the real money price 
which he bargained to pay. His rent, then, calculated at that 
yate, will amount to 232/. 10s., which is the same real value 
when money is restored to its full standard, that 300 nominal 
pounds represented when the currency was depreciated, and in 
that particular year or period of the depreciation. For it must 
always be recollected, that they were not standard pounds ster- 
ling that were current when the engagement was contracted: and 
it was in the currency then circulating, and at its then value, 
that both parties really contracted. The landlord, therefore, 
or other party, creditor in a contract so formed, and so acquit- 
ted, would have no reason nor right to complain. He gets, in 
fact, all the real money price agreed upon, and he has no fight 
in equity to more. He might, indeed, complain of the Legis- 
lature for bothering his brains, and torturing his hopes, with 
fancied riches, which he was not allowed to realize; because 
few men will be willing to give up advantages held out to their 
view, and almost within their grasp, however clearly it may be 
demonstrated that the claim is founded on injustice, when they 
have so strong a colour of law for it. But fet the landlord re- 
flect, that if the power is maintained to him of exacting, in the 
front of opposing equity, his rent in full standard money, not- 
withstanding the difference of its value when the bargain be- 
tween him and his tenant was negotiated, it may not be ulti- 
mately for his advantage. He may get perhaps a few rents, till 
the capital of his tenant be’exhausted ; but then must vanish the 
extravagance of his hopes and of his acquisitions. 

‘ Those who, when money was at its lowest value, and the 
unit (or pound sterling) represented the smallest quantity of pro~ 
perty, negotiated contracts stipulating to pay so many of those 
units, at an after period, in acquitting those engagements, by 
paying the specified number now, when each represents a larg- 
er quantity of property than before when they contracted, are, 
in reality, no better than defrauded to the exact amount of the 
difference. He, for example, who took a lease in the year 
1813, when the pound sterling represented no more than seven- 
ty-nine grains of gold, instead of one hundred and thirteen 
grains, which it ought to represent, (and, when the old laws of 
payment exist in force, of necessity must represent), and was 
therefore equivalent to but fourteen shillings and one penny of 
lawful standard money, in paying his rent now, when its value 
is increased, and is equal to one hundred and eight grains of 
gold, and therefore to nineteen shillings and twopence legal 
standard money, it is plain, pays, in reality, five shillings and 
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one penny per pound more than he bargained or intended to 
pay- In offering for his lease, he must always have squared his 
offer according to the current value of the pound sterling at the 
time, and calculated upon it as it actually stood; because the 
multitude always so calculate and so offer; and if he would not 
offer upon the same principle, he could have made no bargain, 
and got no lease at all. 

‘ Nothing more need be said to show the importance of this 
relief, but to look at the Table; and the grand feature in it is, 
that it neither degrades the tenant nor injures the landlord ; it 
neither takes nor gives a favour, but simply does impartial jus- 
tice. Neither does it relieve the agriculturist, by throwing a 
burden of taxation off one class of the community on the shoul- 
ders of another. 

* So far as the pressure upon agriculture arises from the sim- 
ple accidents and chances of trade, and the peculiar state of the 
ute, no relief can rationally be demanded, or safely given, 
from Parliament, The agriculturist must, so far as these causes 
are concerned, take his lot, as the sufferers in other departments 
of our national industry formerly have done. So far as these 
causes affect agriculture, - question of relief must lie totally 
between the landlord and his tenant; nor can the Legislature 
interfere between them, farther than to adjust the derangement 
which itself has occasioned. The tenant must take the conse- 
quences of his bargain, unless the landlord chooses to relieve 
him from it. It must, therefore, become between them merely 
a question of oped and be decided on the principle re- 
garding how far it may be the interest of the landlord to make 
an abatement of rent; but in this case it is essentially a failure 
on the part of the tenant. If the landlord gives him down one 
pound, or one penny, on the score of inability to pay, the tenant 
essentially fails. 

* But the Legislature may very well interfere to prevent the 
tenant from being obliged to pay more than he actually bar- 
gained and engaged to pay; especially when itself has led him 
into the unfortunate situation in which, in this respect, he 
stands, 
$ It may very well interfere to settle, that the tenant shall 
ay his rent according to the current value of the pound stez- 
| at the time he took his lease, or according to the quantity 
of gold which it then r ° 
---© All men reckoned at that time, as they do at other times, 
on the value of money as they found it in their whole transac- 
‘tions, A farmer, in considering the offer he would make for 
a lease he,was. about to bargain.for, would. accommodate his 
offer to the value of the pound sterling as it existed at the times 
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that is, according to the length he found that denomination of 
money to go in buying and selling, which he would judge by 
observing the numerical amount of pounds he must give for a 
horse and for other articles in the market, and how many of 
the same denomination of money he could get for his wheat and 
for his oats there. And he would offer for the lease he wished 
to obtain, according to his estimate of the value of the pound 
acquired as we have stated. This is undeniable. He would 
not trouble his head to inquire how much gold it represented, 
or whether it was of the same value now that it was ten years 
before, or whether it should be different ten years afterwards. 
He never would suspect any such thing. He would scarcely, 
or — rarely, even possess a notion how he might be imper- 
ceptibly cheated, and perhaps ruined, by a change in the value 
of money. But he would certainly make his offer according to 
the value which he perceived the pound sterling to possess at 
the time; for of that he could well judge. And he would, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, consider it as a thing which 
never changed. He would never probably suspect, that, by the 
operation of a new and unprecedented law, whose effects he no 
more understood than the legislators who enacted it, that this 
denomination of money, this pound sterling in which he bar- 
= was rendered incomparably more changeable than it 

ad been before. He would not know the consequence of its 
being by that law disconnected with its standard, or with the 
value of a commodity which varied but little, and to the value 
of which, before the disconnexion effected by that law, it was 
firmly tied down and held immovable. But because the farm- 
er, or other party in a contract, did not know, or did not un- 
derstand, the effects of this new and pernicious law, is he the 
less entitled to protection from its consequences? Is he to be 
ruined by the operation of this law; and is that Legislature 
which enacted it not to step forward to his relief, when to ac~ 
complish it is so easy, and the moce so obvious?’ 


These are the arguments with which, in the year 1816, I 
urged the expediency and justice of the measure in question. 
Others I did add, of perhaps too much vehemence and warmth; 
but had the measure been adopted at that time, it would un- 
questionably have prevented much of the mischief and distress 
which, since that period, has overwhelmed all classes of the 
community, and borne down before it so many individuals into 
irretrievable ruin. 

It seems now to be generally admitted, that the a 
gold which the pound sterling currency represents, (or which it 
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can purchase in the market), is the only true and undoubted 
evidence of its value; and it is extraordinary that so obvious a 
truth should have ever been disputed. Government itself has 
at length fairly, though tardily, admitted that the currency was 
depreciated :—all the contracts entered into since the year 
1797, have been computed in that currency, and are more or 
less affected by its augmented value. Those formed at the be- 
ginning, and towards the end of the period of 24 years expired 
since that time, are not so far removed from the ancient stand- 
ard as those negociated in the middle of the period, or from 
1800 to 1816; and those at the beginning probably still less 
than those towards the end. For, even at the present time, 
farms and leases continue to be taken on calculations and esti- 
mates founded on recent experience; while it is not easy to 
discriminate, in the fall of prices, how much is the effect of the 
enhancement of the currency, and how much arises from other 
causes. For it takes a considerable time, (as'has been justly re- 
marked by Mr James), before prices ‘ settle down’ to the al- 
tered value of a recently varied standard. * 

It would be idle, in a yee so grievously and extravagant- 
ly taxed, to ascribe ail its suffering and distress to a different 
cause; but, great as the pressure of taxation is, if it had not 
been aggravated and increased by so great an enhancement in 
the value of the currency as took place at the conclusion of the 
late war, the embarrassment and depression which followed 
would not have been so overwhelming, nor should we now, af- 
ter six years of ;peace, be so sorely oppressed with the burthen 
of these taxes as we are at present. 

A reduction of the standard of our money has been proposed 
as a remedy for the evils which its variation has produced ; and 
although not’so exact and appropriate as the other, it would un- 
doubtedly be the simplest, and would probably be more easily 
acquiesced in by the greater number of people. 

One or other of these modes of relieving the country from 
the effects of the Bank Restriction Laws, will perhaps yet be 
found necessary. For it will be in vain to attempt to bolster 
up rents by a Corn Bill, or by further restrictions on its importa- 
tion. That cannot increase the value of land, which will de- 


* ‘ The intrinsic value of the paper money ‘may be quickly al- 
* tered, as compared with bullion; but it takes a long time for all 
‘ prices—for the value of land and all commodities—to settle down 
* to the altered value of that standard.’—Essay on the State of the 


Currency, by Henry James, published in the Pamphleteer, No. 34, for 
February 1821. 
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stroy manufactures and depopulate the country. All the world 
over, the land is valuable in every country in proportion to the 
numbers and wealth of a people, compared with the extent of 
territory which they occupy ; and if the landed interest, as it is 
called, should be successful in procuring the exclusion of foreign 
grain, they would limit the population, and still more the wealth 
of the country; and land would never approach to the value it 
might attain under a free trade. 

The only interest to which the measures in question would be 
sanadietely adverse, is that of the Fundholders. But it is pre- 
cisely because they have profited along with other creditors be- 
yond the legitimate boundary of justice, by the increased value 
of the currency above what it was when their loans were made, 
that the measure. becomes necessary ; and to adjust their divi- 
dends to the amount of gold (the standard) which was received 
from them, is only bringing them back to their just measure. 

A great deal of pompous declamation has been uttered by 
and in favour of the fundholders; nor is it at all extraordinary, 
that a body so numerous and so powerful, at the very scene of 
action, should raise a clamour, and set up a cry, when they feel 
their interest affected, however just the encroachment meditated 
may be. Our ears have been deafened with the cry of the 
‘ sacredness’ of their debts, as if their rights were more ‘ sa- 
cred’ than the rights of others, or as if the Legislature had re- 
nounced its power to bind them equally with any other portion 
of the community. 

It has been said, that the obligation to repay the national 
creditor rests on the same grounds, and is equally binding with 
that of a private debtor to pay his creditor. It requires not to 
deny this position to justify the measures here discussed, as pri- 
vate and public debts are placed by them on precisely the same 
footing. But, nevertheless, the doctrine will be found to admit 
of very serious question. 

There is this considerable difference in the two cases of a 
contract between private parties, and one between a govern- 
ment and individuals, that, in the former, all who are bound 
give an entire and voluntary consent, without which there can 
be no private contract or binding; whereas, in the latter, a 
part only of those who are called upon to perform the condi- 
tions, have consented to the agreement; and it hardly appears 
admissible, that ¢hat obligation can be as ‘ sacred and inviola- 
ble,’ to which the party bound has but partially and imperfect- 


ly consented, as that to which the assent has been full and en- 
tire. 


But it will be said the majority must bind the minority. 
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Granted; and I would that it were always so. But rather let 
it be said the Parliament must bind the people: Still I will 
contend, that that obligation is neither so complete nor so bind- 
ing, where a full and unlimited assent is withheld, as where it 
is given; and that, of course, no national bond can ever be so 
sacred an instrument as a private one between parties, where 
both have given that full and formal consent, without which 
there can be no just contract and no binding. 

That national bonds are not held so ‘ sacred,’ or at least so 
secure, in the real estimation of mankind, as private ones, is 
manifest from this, that those who lend to the public require 
greater gains to induce them to do so, than to lend upon pri- 
vate securities. And, if loans for the public are sometimes pro- 
cured on nearly the same terms for which money could be got 
on the best private securities, it may justly be ascribed to the 
peculiar advantages which they — as their — transfer 
or resumption; advantages which compensate the lender for the 
greater insecurity. And in what light are these peculiar advan- 
tages and these greater gains to be considered, but as a pre- 
mium for the certain rick which they run who give up their 
property to utter annihilation, and trust to the power of dom 


ment to compel payment of the interest, whether the principal 
was justly and wisely expended, or wickedly squandered ? 
d 


I would not be thought to contend, that there is nothing at 
all binding in the obligations of Government to the national 
creditor, or that, without a strong necessity, or a just cause, 
they should in any manner be altered or interfered with. What 
I maintain is, that a public contract or obligation never can, 
from the imperfection of political institutions, be so perfect as a 
private one, nor therefore of equal moral force and binding ; 
and that Parliament must of course always retain and at 
least as much authority over the former, as over the latter. 
Parliament, in fact, always retains the right to legislate upon 
the broad basis of the general good; a right which it can nei- 
ther alienate nor-renounce. The Legislature, it is true, ought 
never to interfere with engagements, public or private, made 
under the law; but here it is to be recollected, that the law has 
inadvertently deranged all contracts; and the measures pro- 
posed have, for their object, to preserve and maintain, not to in- 
fringe them. 

It ought also to be remembered by the fundholders, and 
taken into consideration by the Legislature, in deciding this 

uestion, that had it not been for the expenditure of the capital 
Suenished in loans during the war, the interest of money would 
now probably have been as low as two, or two and one half per 
cent, ; and they would have been receiving, at the present time, 
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a much smaller sum for the use of capital existing, than they 
actually do for capital spent. ‘The country would have been 
enriched with a much greater store of accumulated and produc- 
tive wealth; and, instead of living upon the produce of taxation, 
supported by the unrequited labours of the industrious,. the 
fundholders would have owed their income to a capital of their 
own, and not to an assessment upon that of other people. And 
there would have been this vast difference in the state of the 
country, from that which at present exists, that we should have 
had but about one-half to pay for a sum of capital in possession, 
which we now pay for it when dissipated and spent. 

In addition to this, the Legislature has to consider what is 
likely to be most for the interest of the fundholders themselves ; 
and although the blindness of cupidity should induce the latter 
to disclaim its care, yet that will not absolve the Legislature 
from its duty, or relieve it from determining what is due to 
them, as well as to the country. 

The only question which can arise, therefore, with the Le- 
gislature, is, whether any measure be just and expedient; and 
the only circumstance that can embarrass it in coming to a con- 
clusion on this point, or in applying the mode of adjustment 
mentioned at the outset to the national debt, is that of the 
bonds having passed into a variety of hands under different de- 
grees of depreciation, and are now perhaps possessed by those 
who have purchased them with a currency approaching to the 
full standard. In such cases, a hardship and injury would no 
doubt be inflicted; but partial evil must sometimes be encoun- 
tered in approaching to a greater good; and here, it is believed, 
the cases are but few where the circumstances imagined would 
not be found modified and — by those of an opposite 
kind. Yet this consideration weighs powerfully in favour of the 
adoption of the other measure,—that of altering the standard. 

It has been said, that to reduce the standard twenty per 
cent., would be a robbery to that amount of all the creditors 
in contracts negociated during the last five years. ‘Those who 
advance this notion, forget that contracts are chiefly formed 
upon experience; and experience belongs almost wholly to the 
past, the present being but a point upon which a full reliance 
cannot always be placed. The great majority of people not 
having made themselves acquainted with the causes of it, did 
not begin immediately, the moment the increase in the value of 
the currency took place, to consider the change as permanent, 
and to regulate their transactions and calculations upon such a 
belief. They continued for a considerable time, and continue 
still, in no small degree, to calculate and to stipulate in the ut- 
most uncertainty. But perhaps it will be said, that to alter 
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the standard again, will prolong that uncertainty and unstead- 
iness. ‘This is undoubtedly a very great evil; but it is to be 
considered, whether it be comparable with those which the main- 
tenance of the old standard will produce. If those evils be 
any thing near an equality, the present arrangement ought cer- 
tainly not to be meddled with. But it is apprehended, that a 
very great proportion of the farmers are chiefly oppressed from 
this cause. Their capital is rapidly passing out of their hands 
into those of their landlords. Nor, is it to be imagined, that 
it is preserved by the latter, and will still remain in reserve, to 
be applied to the land should their tenants fail? Part of it may 
perhaps be saved; but, in general, the expenses and establish- 
ments of the landlords have probably been formed in reference 
to the amount of their rents; and, when they are received, it 
it is not to be accumulated, but spent. No doubt, though the 
present tenants of land fail, the land will still let for something ; 
but will it let for the same amount of rent? or will not the great 
destruction of capital which their present circumstances oc- 
casion, render it difficult to find tenants with stock sufficient 
properly to cultivate their farms? ‘There are, of course, thou- 
sands of other individuals besides the farmers, who are oppress- 
ed with the weight of burdens which the enhancement of the 
currency in which their debts were contracted, has added to 
their amount ; and the public, or the tax-payers in general, are 
oppressed, by being compelled to pay one-fourth more than 
justice demands on so great a proportion of the national debt. 
It is true, there are various methods of adjusting the matter, 
as respects the national debt; and if the derangement relating 
to it, were the only one to be corrected, the remedy would not 
be so difficult to epply or invent. It is because the deran 
ment of contracts and debts is so various and complicated, that 
an alteration of the standard has been propesed; and, in this 
case, it is to be recollected, that it is a previous, though unintend- 
ed alteration, which has made the one proposed now necessary ; 
which, if it were to take place, ought to Pe looked upon more 
in the light of a restoration, than of an alteration; as, in point 
of fact, it would be a restoration to one which existed (though 
a variable one) for more than twenty years. It may be added, 
that if such alteration were now had recourse to, it would not 
certainly be undertaken in ignorance or in doubt of the real 
effect which such changes produce; nor with any view to the 
profit or advantage of any party, or of government exclusively ; 
but unequivocally, as the nearest approximation that can 
made to do justice to the whole community, and to arrest the 
progress of the evils which have arisen from a previous and un- 
intended alteration of the standard. 





On the Culture and Value of Rape. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Culiure and Value of Rape. 


Sir, Vale of Nith, 18th July, 1821. 

I HAvE followed the nee of sowing rape-seed now 
for 17 years; and beg leave, therefore, to offer the following re- 
marks, in answer to ‘ Queries regarding the Value and Culture 
of Rape,’ in your last Number. Immediately after having con- 
cluded sowing my turnips, or about the beginning of July, I 
commence sowing rape upon my fallow-grounds, where I intend 
afterwards to sow wheat; generally sowing from 6 to 8 lib. of 
seed per acre, according as the ground is in heart, (without any 
dung, having made use of most of that article for my turnips) ; 
but usually applying about 30 measures of lime per acre, which 
invariably produces me a very excellent crop. About the first 
week of September, I put my stock of sheep upon it to feed fat, 
which they always do, in about six weeks, if put on in moderate 
condition ; and this enables me to get in my wheat in good time. 
During my whole experience, the land thus managed has pro- 


duced me a crop of wheat superior to that after potatoes. By 
a moderate calculation of two pounds Sterling per acre, and by 


allowing the ground, after eating off, nearly half the dung given 
to the potato-ground, the succeeding crops are always superior 
to what they are by any other management, either by green crop 
or fallow; my farm, in general, being a light soil, upon a gra- 
velly bottom. Rape consumed upon the ground, at so early a 
season, when the plants are so full of their oily juices, cannot 
fail to be one of the first manures, perhaps, which can be ap- 
plied to ground. Cattle thrive equally well as sheep upon it; 
and it is astonishing how fine they get in their coats upon rape. 
Rape, from trials I have seen others make, does not stand the 
winter so well as turnip, as the leaves fall very much down b 
the frost; consequently, I think it cannot give above half the 
nourishment that it yields when eaten as above mentioned. At 
that time, I can aver, it will feed more per acre than the gene- 
rality of turnips will, and leave the ground in as clean a state, 
richly prepared for sowing barley and grass-seeds upon, when 
not inclined to sow wheat. Rape is also well adapted for moor- 
ish or mossy soils, when first broken up, where it is cften very 
luxuriant; and when eaten down in the beginning of winter, 
and allowed to grow the next season, and run to seed (no good 
management), will, I believe, produce from 20 to 30 Winchester 
cake per acre. 
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I have all along sown my rape broadcast; and although many 
annual weeds will naturally grow up therein, yet I always ob- 
served that, in a few days after the sheep were first put in, the 
annuals completely disappeared, serving, no doubt, as a variety 
of food; and they never- again made their appearance in the 
succeeding crops. But I am well aware that sowing it in drills 
would have much more the appearance of good farming, as it 
could then be more conveniently cleared of all annual weeds. 

Iam, &c 


J. G. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


State of Agriculture among the Dutch Farmers at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


[From Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, made during 
an Excursion in that Colony in the year 1820. London. 
1821.] ; 


Ir is time to say something of the Dutch System of Agricul- 
ture, if, indeed, that can be dignified with the name of system, 
which is rather the rude effort of a savage, than any peculiar 
method adopted upon principles of utility, and gradually ad- 
vancing to perfection by the experience of years. It is the 
same now as when they first colonized the country; and if their 
stagnant genius was not disturbed by the example of our coun- 
trymen, I question whether it would ever receive any improve- 
ment. Nothing, in fact, can savour more of primitive barba- . 
rity. Their plough is a couple of heavy boards nailed together, 
and armed with a clumsy share, which it requires a dozen oxen 
to work. Their harrow, if they use any at all, is a few brambles. 
Their waggons (which will carry about thirty Winchester bu- 
shels, or a ton weight, and are generally drawn by sixteen and 
sometimes twenty oxen) are well constructed to go tilting up 
and down the precipitous passes of the Kloofs with safety; but 
they have no variety for the different roads. The small one- 
horse cart, so useful upon a farm and upon hard roads, is un- 
known. The Dutch loan farms, the most common tenure in 
the colony, were originally measured out and allotted in the 
following manner. A stake was stuck as near the centre of the 
future estate as could be guessed, and a man starting from 
thence, walked for half an hour in a straight line, to each of 
the four points of the compass; giving thus the radii of a cir- 
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cle that comprised a space of about 6000 acres. Small rents 
were reserved upon the grants, that were made renewable at 
the option of the Government; this renewal is now grown into 
a customary right. Many of the farms have been enfranchised, 
and other alterations in the original tenures have taken place, 
which it would be unnecessary for our present purpose to point 
out; but no subdivision has been thought of; so es a farm or 
place is usually of the dimensions alluded to, viz. about 6000 
acres. There were small freehold estates originally granted, of 
about 200 acres in extent, but they are not numerous. 

It is not uncommon for the farmer to possess another tract of 
land, at a distance from that upon which he resides, as a change 
for the cattle, when his own scanty supply of forage is con- 
sumed. 

Of these extensive farms, the greater part is, of course, mere 
sheep and cattle walks ; they break up for tillage, patches here 
and there, where the plough can be directed with the least dif- 
ficulty, or the soil is the most inviting for the purpose. A slight 
scattering of manure is sometimes used, but more frequently 
none at all; and it is astonishing to see the crops this soil, and 
even the lightest sands, will produce, with so little artificial 
stimulus. * When the land is somewhat exhausted by a suc- 
cession of crops, they break up fresh ground, and the old is 
suffered to lie fallow, as they term it, for many years; that is, 
it is permitted to throw up plentiful crops of huge bushes and 
heath till its turn comes round again, which may be in about 
seven years, when there is the trouble of breaking it up anew. 
The sheep and cattle are pérmitted to stray at pleasure, or are, 
perhaps, intrusted to the care of a sleepy Hottentot. 

The wheat + is generally heavier, and yields a finer flour 
than our own. It is all spring wheat, being sown from the 
month of April to June; perhaps the cone wheat might be in- 
troduced with advantage. The returns are very various in the 
different soils: I have heard some farmers declare, they had 
reaped sixty and eighty for one; the average may be from twen- 
ty to thirty; but it is impossible to come to a true estimate upon 


* I saw a field that had borne seventeen successive crops of wheat 
without any manure. It has already been observed by travellers, 
that these sands contain a great admixture of saltpetre, and that 
they rest upon a bed of clay, which is to be found at about a foot 
below the surface. It is this stratum of clay that has been suppos- 
ed by some to impart the peculiar earthy taste to the Cape wines. 

+ Some samples which were exhibited at Mark-Lane, in 1819, 
were confessed to be superior to our own. 
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this point, as no farmer can tell you the exact quantity sown 
upon a given quantity of acres. i remarked that they general- 
ly sow too thin; for, as drought is the principal evil to. guard a- 
gainst, the blades of corn, when springing up: thickly, would 
act as a shield to each other from the rays. of the sun, and con- 
sequently retain the moisture longer. The seed is thrown in 
without any preparatory steeping. If, with so little art and in- 
dustry, such abundant crops are produced, * it is easy to fore- 
see what may be effected by the superior skill and perseverance 
of the English farmer. 

‘Their barley is not so good as ours; in fact, it is rather what 
we call bigg. As it will not vegetate or sprout properly, the 
malt that is made of it is a mere substitute for English malt, 
which is always, if possible, procured for the purpose of brew- 
ing. A brewery has been many years established at Cape- 
town. 

The English double-furrowed plough and harrow,, with all 
the machinery invented for the purpose of facilitating this im- 
portant branch of husbandry that can be used upon the strong 
soils at home, have, in some instances, and may, without doubt, 
in all, be used with perfect success. Myr Duckitt has for years 
used a double and treble plough, which, in the colony, I believe, 
bears the name of Duckitt’s plough; and the more enlightened 
of the Dutch are compelled to admit its superiority. 

Their method of beating out the corn is well known; the 
sheaves are spread on. a, circular floor, surrounded by a low 
wall, with which every farm is supplied. The farmer’s whole 
stock of brood mares and colts are then turned in, and a black 
man standing in the centre, with a long whip to entorce his au- 
thority ; the whole herd are compelled to frisk and canter round 
till the corn is trampled out of the ear. This is termed tramp- 
ing out; and if its origin be. inquired into, it will be found to 
be as old as the Mosaic dispensation at least.+ To say nothing 
of the uncleanliness of the practice, for it may be supposed that 
a score of animals cannot be employed a whole day without an 
accumulation of filth, which, mixed up with innumerable parti- 
cles of sand, may account for the gritty taste discoverable in the 
Cape bread; it might be imagined, that the great wear. and 
tear of horses, tediousness. of the operation, and the imperfect 
manner in which the end is achieved, would lead to the dis- 

* A gentleman lately counted forty stems growing from one seed 
of barley. 

+ ‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn.’ 
—Deut. chap. xxxv. verse 4. 
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covery of some less exceptionable method. But strange to say, 
it is universally adopted, and universally upheld. 

On one of the best farms in the Koeberg district, from whence 
Cape Town is chiefly supplied with grain, I saw eighty horses 
employed, working by relays of forty at atime. The quantity 
of grain trampled out and winnowed in one day was forty muids, * 
(though the general average is not more than twenty-five). 
Fourteen men were emanate in the work. The loss of mares, 
from the heat and laborious exertion, amounted to 60/., enough 
to have paid two-thirds of the cost and freight out of a thrash- 
ing machine of four horse power, 80/. being the cost of such a 
one just arrived. This thrashing-machine will do the same 
work in the same time, with about eight hands, avoiding all 
mixture of dirt, sand, and without leaving a single grain in the 
ear; whereas, upon examining the straw after a tramping out, 
the work is found to be most imperfectly done. 

The winnowing is performed by tossing the trampled grain 
in the air with shovels, or by exposing it to the wind in a sieve, 
which, of course, separates the chaff from the grain; but this 
can only be done in a moderate wind; and as the violent south- 
east prevails in the Koeberg or corn district, this method is 
liable to continual interruption and delay. “The straw being 
nearly reduced to powder by the process of tramping, is in part 
oma to mix with the fodder for horses. None is kept for 
itter or manure; but whatever remains is blown away by the 
wind. Advanced prices have been offered by the Cape bakers 
for wheat properly cleaned ; yet there are still advocates for the 
old system; and such is the infatuation of prejudice, and the 
obstinacy of error, that both Dutch and English opposed the 
introduction of the thrashing-machine; and when one was set 
agoing, since my arrival, for their inspection, upon the farm of 
an English gentleman in Hottentot Holland, some obstruction 
was secretly introduced into the machinery, which prevented its 
working, and had nearly destroyed the machine. However, 
this petty malice was defeated; and the thrashing-machine, to 
the amazement of the incredulous, carried the day. 

Their corn-stacks are built upon the ground, in the most slo- 
venly manner, a prey to the thousands of large field mice that 
overrun the colony. 

The oats are inferior to ours; the seed should be renewed ; 
indeed, seeds of all descriptions, excepting wheat, should form 
part of the stock of the settler. Oats in the straw, cut green, 
and dried as hay, are the common substitute for hay ; but bar- 


* Muids, 3,4, make a Winchester bushel. 
VOL. XXII. NO. 87. 
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Jey is esteemed the most nourishing for horses, and is common- 
ly used for that purpose, as corn in England ; a mixture of both 
is to be preferred. No grass is mown. In those parts of the 
colony where abundance of rain falls, the natural grasses are 
sour, and they have nct been at the pains of introducing arti- 
ficial ones, or of ploughing up or burning the old ones. In the 
drier parts, the cattle browze upon a variety of prickly shrubs, 
and a short scanty grass, which is burnt up by the sun. Vetches 
and trefoil are unknown; but the former were tried by Mr 
Duckitt, and found to succeed perfectly well. One or two hop 
plants were set in the governor’s garden, and are doing very well. 
It is thought that, in sheltered situations, they might succeed. 
The brewery at Cape ‘Town would take any quantity from the 
grower. Potatoes, carrots, turnips, and, indeed, most of the 
vegetables used for the table, are inferior to our own in flavour, 
probably from a want of proper attention. ‘This observation 
will apply to many of the fruits, especially the strawberry. The 
Cape market is ill supplied with vegetables, and they bear a 
higher price than at home. Potatoes are watery, and will not 
keep upon a voyage. ‘Those of St Helena are found to be bet- 
ter, and are in great request for this purpose. Indian wheat 
thrives capitally; and, though neglected by the Dutch, has been 
used by Mr T. with great advantage as fodder for cattle. 
Turnips will grow only in the rainy season, when they are not. 
wanted by the farmer; and they run immediately to seed. To- 
bacco succeeds perfectly well, and good samples of tea have 
been produced. 

There is said to be no limestone in the colony; but shells are 
collected in considerable quantities on the coast, and burnt as a 
substitute. 

The native cattle of the Cape are a hardy, long-legged, bony 
animal, more in the coach-horse line, than fitted for the sham- 
bles. They are bad milkers, probably from the bad quality and 
scanty supplies of forage. The best are those brought from 
Holland, and called the Father-land breed, which, if well fed 
and fatted, would almost bear a comparison with our Devon- 
shire. Their colour is black and white. A cross with the 
Herefordshire would make an excellent breed, increasing the 
flesh and fat, and diminishing the superabundance of bone. 
As a milch cow, the Glamorganshire reds would be found a 
valuable acquisition. - The Lancashire probably require too rich 
a pasture. A dairy forms no part of an establishment here. 
Butter and cheese, if they have any, are usually obtained from 
Algoa Bay, and other remote parts of the colony; and, strange 
ag it may sound,-a draught of milk is not easily procured in the 
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and vultures. The farmers are cautious, on these occasions, to 
summer season in the drier parts of the colony. I do not know 
that any art can remedy this, upon the arid sands where the 
rains seldom fall. When they do churn, it is without skim- 
ming off the cream; milk and all is thrown into the churn, pro- 
ducing a species of butter that, in taste and appearance, very 
much resembles what one may imagine coagulated buttermilk 
to be. 

Sheep-tail fat is the ordinary substitute for butter, and is to 
be preferred to the lard and fat bacon which our poor are ob- 
liged to put up with at home. 

One or two hand churns have been introduced lately, and are 
much admired. It is needless to add, that churns, dairy maids, 
and all the paraphernalia, are everywhere wanted. 

The cattle, in various parts of the colony, are subject to a 
fatal disorder called the lam, or lame-sickness, * which annual- 
ly carries off great numbers. It is by the Boors attributed to a 
plant that springs up at certain times of the year, and is eaten 
by the cattle. The farmers are particular in changing the pas- 
tures as often as possible, as it is thus thought to be mitigated. 
It is certain, that, in many parts of the colony, cattle cannot be 
kept at the same place above three months in the year, and in 
very few more than six. Upon conversing on this subject with 
Mr T——, he said he considered it as arising in a great mea- 
sure from insufficiency of food. ‘To shelter the cattle from the 
attacks of wolves and other wild animals, they are every even- 
ing driven into a circular enclosure, formed of dead branches or 
stakes, and called a kraal; and, during the period of this incar- 
ceration, are unprovided with fodder of any kind. Mr T- 
invariably fed his with Indian corn, and lost but very few from 
sickness. When we reflect that the animals are worked hard, 
this explanation of the matter may diminish the singularity of 
the phenomenon, though there is no doubt the sickness does 
prevail in spite of all this. A very fatal horse distemper at 
times runs through the country, which destroys the animal in a 
few hours after he is attacked. 

Horses on a journey are sometimes seized with this disorder, 
which first betrays itself by an involuntary shivering ; presently 
after, the animal drops to the ground, and no remedies have 
been found of sufficient efficacy to rescue him from the crows 


* It is so called, because it first attacks the shoulders of the ani- 
mal, and renders him quite lame. They have another disease, very 
much resembling black-water. Very few spots in the colony are 
exempt from the lam sickness; but it varies in malignity in different 
places. 

xX 2 
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keep their horses in the stable; and it is observed, that it sel- 
dom attacks any but those at grass. 

The price of a good ox is thirty rix-dollars; they are seldom 
stall-fed for the Cape Town market; but, if a fat beast of that 
sort is going to be killed in Cape Town, he is infallibly paraded 
through the streets a day or two beforehand; one or two blacks 
attending with the instruments of execution flourished in the 
air, to give notice to customers and the world at large, when 
and where the slaughter is to take place. The price of this 
choice food is raised from the usual one of threepence or four- 
pence, to one shilling or one shilling and sixpence per pound. 

The sheep are wretched beasts, more resembling goats, with 
wool that might be taken for frizly hair, and is in fact only used 
for stuffing chairs, or such like purposes; the other parts of the 
body seem drained to supply the accumulation of fat upon the 
tail, which weighs from six to twelve pounds; * and which, be- 
ing nourished to this unnatural size at the expense of the whole 
carcass, might more reasonably excite sedition amongst the 
members, than the belly in Agrippa’s fable. They are long- 
legged, lanky, sinewy beasts; more shaped for racing than 
roasting ; without an ounce of flesh to incumber their speed. 
You might discern the peristaltic motion without the aid of a 
microscope. 

The Merinos, of which there are a few flocks, do very well; 
they are much degenerated for want of changing, and a proper 
selection of rams; and are valued at about 8 rix-dollars per 
head. Some choice rams, lately imported, have been estimated 
at 201. a-piece. A settler could not do better than provide 
himself with a few Spanish rams. Wool that has been sent 
home, as it was taken from the sheep, has sold in London for 
3s. 6d. per pound; but if properly cleaned, picked, and sorted, 
there is little doubt but that it would have fetched near 5s. 
The ge in the colony is 2s. per pound; the duty is 6d. per 

und. 

_ The Ryeland, or South Down sheep, would be a great ac- 
quisition here; for the Cape forms a detestable food. 

The Cape horse, which is not indigenous, but was introduc- 
ed originally from Java, is a small, active, spirited animal; 4 
mixture of the Spanish and Arabian, capable of undergoing 
great fatigue; and, as a saddle- horse, excellently adapted to the 
country: they may be bought in the interior for 100 rix-dollars 
and upwards. In Cape Town and the neighbourhood, the.price 
rises to double that sum. 


* The tail of a sheep, which had been driven near 200 miles from 
the interior, was known to weigh 25 pounds. 
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As a draught-horse for the farmer, he is too small; and the 
introduction of a few of the Suffolk-punch breed, would be a 
real benefit to the colony, as well as a source of profit to the 
importer. ‘Two cart stallions were shipped to the Cape a year 
or two ago; but only one lived, and his colts are expected to 
turn out very valuable. 

A distinguished personage at the Cape is thought to have 
conferred a singular benefit on the colony, by bringing over 
several thorough-bred English horses, and disseminating a taste 
for racing. But it is difficult to imagine how the interests of 
an infant colony could be advanced by the introduction of an 
animal perfectly useless for any purposes of trade or agriculture, 
or by rendering fashionable an expensive and ruinous amuse- 
ment. I have seen a single horse sold for 600/. and a two-vear 
old colt for 2007. The blood of Sorcerer, Ploughboy, and 
Clinker, has found its way into remote parts of the colony; and 
large sums of money are expended in rearing and training, 
which I fear will not be repaid in golden cups. Indeed, the 
absurdity of the thing has manifested itself; for of late, not only 
have these animals fallen in price, but the last turf meeting was 
postponed for the want of subscribers. So much for the turf. 
This folly is, perhaps, only exceeded by the absurdity of estab- 


lishing races at St Helena, where there is a broiling climate, 
and not a mile of level land in the island. 

Pigs * are scarce in the colony amongst the farmers. It is 
difficult to say why, excepting that there is more trouble in 
feeding them ; and they cannot be turned to graze like sheep. 
Poultry is, for the same reason, neglected. Indeed, mutton 
may be said to be the only food of the colonists. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Rocky Mountain Sheep of the Americans. By Professor 
JAMESON. 


[From the Third Volume of the Memoirs of the Wernerian 
Natural History Society.] 


Tue Spanish missionaries in California, so early as 1697, 
make particular mention of a * remarkable species of sheep’ as 


* Some of the slave tribes are said to have a peculiar aversion to 
this animal, and cannot be induced to attend to it. This aversion is 
supposed to be founded in religious prejudice; many of them being 
disciples of Mahomet. 
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occurring in that country; and it is again noticed by Venegas, 
in his History of California. Lewis and Clarke also heard of 
it, and obtained some skins from the Rocky Mountains. I now 
present to the Society a skin of this animal, which was sent 
from Hudson’s Bay by Mr Auld, formerly of that country, and 
who obtained it from the Rocky Mountains. It appears to be 
the Rocky Mountain Sheep of the Americans. A simple in- 
spection of the specimen before us, proves that it cannot be 
a species of the genus Ovis; and the form of the horns, and 
shape of the body, will not allow of its being placed with the 
Capree or Goats; while its form, beard and fur, remove it from 
the genus Antelope. We are of opinion that it forms a species 
of a genus intermediate between the Antelope and Goat. On 
examining the fleece, I was particularly struck with its uncom- 
mon fineness; and it occurred to me that an animal, inhabiting 
the temperate regions of the Rocky Mountains, with so valu- 
able a fleece, might be easily procured, and readily introduced 
into this country, and form a valuable addition to our wool- 
bearing animals. Strongly impressed with this view, I now beg 
leave to suggest to the Society, providing they agree with me 
in opinion as to the value of this animal, to take steps for pro- 
curing live specimens from America, in order to make the ex- 
periment of introducing it into Scotland. 

The Society having taken this proposal into consideration, 
appointed a committee of its members to consult with the Direc- 
tors of the Highland Society of Scotland, on this important 
pane and also to request Mr Thomas Laurie, who has lon 

n distinguished for his intimate acquaintance with rural af- 
fairs, to report as to the value ef the wool, &c. 

The following is the report of Mr Laurie— 

* The skin submitted to us, is, in the Minutes of the Society, 
denominated that of “ The Rocky Mountain Sheep;” and, 
from the wool with which it is covered, it may certainly be con- 
sidered as nearly allied to that genus of quadrupeds, though, 
had it wanted this woolly covering, we would probably have 
been inclined to consider it as more allied to the goat. The ge- 
neral figure of this skin is very different from that of any sheep’s 
skin I have ever seen. ‘The difference is perhaps most remark- 
able in the length and figure of the neck, which, in no slight 
<legree, resembles that of a thoroughbred horse. The general 
structure of the head, externally viewed, does not appear. to 
-Yary from that of other sheep, more than might be ascribed to 
aecidental circumstances. ‘To this remark, however, the horns 
form aremarkable exception. Their position is very different 
from what is observed in the common sheep. Their curvature 
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is also different,—circumstances which deserve more particular 
notice, on account of their being connected with other import- 
ant diversities of character: These are the smoothness of the 
horns, and their circular, or rather conical shape,—two_parti- 
culars in which they differ from the horns of every species of 
sheep with which either history or observation has made us ac- 
quaintec. The. blackness of the horns, compared with the 
whiteness of the wool, may also be mentioned, though, in other 
circumstinces, unworthy of notice. The legs, too, of this skin, 
are covered with longer and coarser hair than what is to be 
found ot those of the common sheep. The horns resemble 
those of : common goat, more than of a sheep, in regard to 
position, colour, and texture. But the goat’s horns are flat on 
the underpart, or that next the neck, so as to form the side of 
apyramid In other respects they are conical. The horns of 
the Rocky Mountain Sheep are completely conical; and, in 
shape, reemble the horns of an ox more than those of either a 
goat or ary of the varieties of sheep. 

‘ Thereis another circumstance of apparent resemblance to 
the goat, vhich may be noticed. The skin exhibited has a ridge 
of hair alag the back, considerably longer than the general co- 
vering, wich is continued up the neck, in the form of a mane, 
thicker an: longer than that on the back. It has also a thick 
long bearc and a space on each quarter covered with long 
shaggy ha’. In these particulars there is a resemblance to the 
male of theommon goat; and I think it probable the skin be- 
longs to th male sex. In the length of the neck, compared 
with that cthe body, there is also a resemblance to the com- 
mon goat. But, in all these points of resemblance, there are 
specific difrences, which a comparison will best illustrate. 

‘ The wol, forming the principal covering of the skin, is a 
strong ream for not classing the animal with the family of goats. 
It is no dodt true, that the goat of the East yields a fur, in 
many respits, resembling wool ; and it may be difficult, in some 
cases, to diinguish between hair and wool, especially from small 
specimens. But, in judging from any considerable quantity, 
such as theovering of a whole skin, there would be little diffi- 
culty in dermining whether the substance should be called hair 
or wool; :d, so far as 1 know, there is no good authority for 
any speci of goat ever having been found with a covering 
wholly or tiefly of wool. 

‘ It mabe unnecessary to enlarge farther upon the classifi- 
cation of animal, as the question cannot perhaps be satisfac~ 
torilydeced, without the possession of a living specimen. 

‘ ‘The xin seems to be that of a full grown animal. A num- 
ber ¢ obervations might be offered in illustration of this opi- 
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nion. But it may suffice to state, that the horns, and general 
aspect of the head, have all the appearances of maturity. The 
teeth, in particular, are evidently full grown, and such as are 
observed in a sheep upwards of three years old. Four of them, 
on one side, are more or less broken, which may have occurred 
either from accident or age. 

‘ The wool, which forms the chief covering of the skin, is ful- 
ly an inch and a half long, and is of the very finest quality. It 
is unlike the fleece of the common sheep, which contains a varie- 
ty of different kinds, suitable to the fabrication of artcles very 
dissimilar in their nature, and requires much care todistribute 
them in their proper order. The fleece under consiteration is 
wholly fine. That on the fore part, of the skin has allthe appa- 
rent qualities of fine wool. On the back part, it ver: much re- 
sembles cotton. The whole fleece is much mixed vith hairs; 
and on those parts where the hairs are long and penant, there 
is almost no wool. 

* The wool, if separated from the hairs, would, . think, be 
adapted for the finest purposes of manufacture. But in its pre- 
sent state, it could not be so applied, though many f the hairs 
would fly off in the manufacturing processes. It i, however, 
highly probable, that, by a careful selection of breding stock, 
the hairs might, in a great measure, or perhaps entrely disap- 
pear in the course of a very few generations. It has iways been 
observed, that, where sheep have been neglected, ther wool has 
been comparatively coarse; and wherever they. havebeen pra- 
perly treated, and due advantage taken of the acciental finer 
varieties, the quality of their wool has been proportinally ame- 
liorated. Indeed, the improvement in the qualitiessf wool has 
uniformly been marked as keeping pace with theorogress of 
arts and civilization. I am therefore of opinion, tht the wool 
of the Rocky Mountain Sheep would soon becoma great ac- 
quisition to the manufacturers of this country, wer¢he animal 
which yields it to experience the judicious treatmet of many 
British flocks; and there can be no doubt, that suc.an experi- 
ment would be well worth trying. Under this inression, I 
cannot help expressing a wish, that the Society, tovhose con- 
sideration these remarks are submitted, would exertheir influ- 
ence for accomplishing an object which may provef national 
importance, 

‘ At the same time, it is proper to observe, th sheep are 
not to be considered as valuable for their fleece ale. . They 
merit attention as furnishing food as well as clothing 1 man, and 
any particular race is of value only in so far as thesamportant 
objects are combined. How far the Rocky Moumin Sheep. 
might prove useful as furnishing food, I have had no ppctuni- 
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ties of ascertaining. As tothe value of the wool, if obtained 
in purity, there seems no room for doubt; and I may state, 
that I have shown specimens to different wool-dealers, all of whom 
expressed their admiration of their quality, and even an anxiety 
to purchase. From these specimens, however, it may be fair 
to add, the hairs had Geen in a great measure extracted. 

“ It may be inentioned, in conclusion, that it cannot be known 
from the skin exhibited, whether or not the Rocky Mountain 
Sheep produces what dealers would call long wool. The 
longest observed on the skin is scarcely exceeding two inches, 
being about one-half the usual length of the full-grown fleeces 
of the mountain sheep of Great Britain, or what is called the 
carding and clothing wocl, which is even much shorter than the 
comb-sort used for worsted stuffs, &c. The comparative short~ 
ness, however, of the wool under consideration, proves nothing. 
Sheep cast their wool annually, if not shorn, and a new coat 
springs up. This generally takes place in this country about 
the month of June. If, therefore, the animal which produced 
the wool under consideration, was killed soon after casting its 
old. wool, the new wool would not be at its full growth. This 
too is a point which could be best determined by procurin 
living specimens of the animal, and observing their habits an¢ 
changes. ” 

Professor Jameson’s proposal having been submitted to the 
Directors of the Highland Society, they expressed their willing- 
ness to cooperate, and appointed a Committee to confer with a 
Committee of the Wernerian Society on the business; and it is 
in contemplation to communicate with the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Dalhousie (a Vice-President of the Society, and 
now Governor-General of Canada), and request the good offices 


of that patriotic nobleman towards the sending home of living 
specimens of the animal. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Agriculture and State of the Peasantry of the Hill Country near 
Rome. 


[From ‘* Three Months passed in the Mountains East of 
Rome, during the Year 1819. By Mania GranaM, 
Author of a Journal of a Residence in India. London, 
1821.°] 


Tue father of the young peasant we have already mentioned, 
obtained a piece of waste land about ten years ago, and, with 
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no other assistance than his son’s labour, he has converted it 
into a most productive little farm.* We frequently went 
thither to enjoy the sight of such successful industry, and that 
we might become acquainted with the rural economy of the 
neighbourhood. Most of the territory of Poli belongs in fief to 
the Duke of Sforza, and, like the lands of the Church, are not 
entirely alienable, but are sold subject to a quit-rent, sometimes 
paid in kind, sometimes in money; and upon all sales and 
transfers of lands, there is a government tax of 4 per cent. 
Our friend’s little farm pays a filth of all the corn, and a fourth 
of all the pulse, wine, oil, &c. raised upon it. In bad years 
this is hard upon the cultivator, who, after paying his fourth or 
fifth into the Duke’s storehouses, and feeding his family, has 
been known to have scarcely enough seed for the next year, 
much less any thing to sell, so as to add to his stock, or to pro- 
vide for exigencies. Close about the casale is what may pro- 
perly be called the ste containing fruit-trees, vines, and 
olives; between which are the ordinary vegetables, such as cab- 
bage, potatoes, tomatas, and the various kinds of gourds. Peas, 
beans, and kidney-beans, are sown in greater quantities, and 
form an essential part of the farmer’s wealth; the rest of the 
ground is given up to wheat and maize. But no man here 
thinks of cultivating the most he can of what his soil is fittest 
for, tii] he has planted enough of every thing else for the yearly 
supply of his family. 

Wheat is sown two or three years together without manure 
on the same land: it is then succeeded by maize, generally for 
two years; and, with the maize, kidney-beans, which find sup- 
port on the strong, straight, stems of the maize. Sometimes 
flax or hemp is sown once in five years; but they generally ex- 
pect three crops of wheat in that period, though the ones of 
the rotation may be different, and a winter crop of beans or 

een meat for cattle substituted for one of maize. The kidney- 
fic is an article of much importance here. The quantity 
eaten green bears no proportion to that raised for the sake of 
the ripe seed, which, under the name of Haricot, Fagioli, and 
Caravansas, form a great part of the Lent food of the people of 
France, Italy, and Spain. They are reaped as peas are in 
England, and cither thrashed with a flail, or trodden out by 
cattle. Very little barley or rye, and still less oats, are raised 


* In this manner a number of small proprietors are growing up 
out of the wrecks of some of the great feofs of the States of the 
Church ; besides, the land-stewards and overseers are also, like John 
o’ the scales, rising on the ruin of their employers. 
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in the lands of Poli; as much flax as nearly to supply the inha- 
bitants, and some hemp, in the wettest grounds, are annually 
cultivated ; but the great crops, those, in short, which leave any 
surplus for the market, are wheat, kidney-beans, maize, and 
wine. 

The wheat is reaped towards the end of June and through- 
out July, ten days later than the harvest of the Campagna. As 
soon as a large field, or two or three adjoining fields, are reap- 
ed, a thrashing-floor is prepared, and the grain is trodden out 
by horses, so that it is thrashed before it is stored, or even re- 
moved from the field; a practice that could not obtain in our 
uncertain climate. The clayey nature of the soil renders Vir- 
gil’s precept, to 

* Delve of convenient depth your thrashing-floor, 

With tempered clay then fill and face it o'er,’ * 
unnecessary. Here a piece of ground in the highest and driest 
part of the field, is first smoothed with a hoe, and then swept 
very clean. If the crop be small, it is thrashed with a flail; if 
otherwise, horses are used to tread it out. We have seen from 
ten to fourteen on one floor. The corn is winnowed on the 
spot, by means of a sieve supported on poles, and the chaff 
burned forthwith. Formerly, it was often left to be dispersed 
by the wind; but since the locusts destroyed the crops of the 
Campagna in 1811, and the two following years, the burning 
the chaff has been universally practised as a means of destroy- 
ing the larve of those formidable insects. The gleaners rub 
out their little pittance on a rasp, or beat it with a stone. This 
latter custom, as well as the use of thrashing-fioors, is Oriental. 
The wages of a man in harvest is two pauls; or nearly a shilling, 
besides four pagnoite, or little loaves, each weighing eight ounces 
troy weight, and wine, mixed with one-fourth of water, at dis- 
cretion. A woman’s wages is one paul and three pagnotte, 
with wine. ‘They heighten the relish of their bread with goat 
or ewe-milk, cheese, onions, and garlic. ‘The money-wages at 
Tivoli is one balf more; the allowance of bread the same. In 
the neighbourhood of Albano and Frascati, the wages in money 
are much higher; but no food is allowed. Harvest-home, as 
with us, is a time of universal merriment. It is generally celee 
brated with a dance, when cakes, called ciambelli, made of fine 
flour, oil and honey, and others, called pizzi, made of barley, 
well salted, are distributed, with a good allowance of wine. If 
the harvest has been plentiful, a large sheaf is generally reserv- 


* Dryden’s Virgil, Georg, i. 1. 258. We saw thrashing-floors, 
such as Virgil describes, in the neighbourhood of Naples, 


ee 
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ed for some favourite saint, as the offering of first-fruits among 
the Hebrews was corn beaten out of full ears.* The reapers 
carry it along; the priest meets them; a prayer of dedication is 
said; and the sheaf is placed before the altar. We had the 
pleasure of seeing the little church of Santa Maria delle Grazie 
so adorned: and whether it be the remains of Pagan rites, or 
the natural expression of pious gratitude, acting alike under 
different laws and in different ages, we were too well pleased to 
inquire. We have seen the poor Hindoo place his cocoa-nut 
and his handful of rice before his household gods. We read of 
the elegant offerings of odorous flowers and fruits made by Ca- 
tullus, to the rural guardian of his vineyard;+ but none of 
these please us so much as the plentiful sheaf given by the 
Christian Polese to the Madonna delle Grazie. 

The maize here is drilled and thinned. Some attempts were 
made at Tivoli to sow.it broadcast, and leave it unthinned; but 
they failed. ‘The plants scarcely grew to the height of four feet, 
and seldom produced more than one head; while that which is 
drilled grows to twice that height, and each plant produced at 
least six heads. Besides, the green provender afforded by its 
leaves for the cattle, is more abundant and more juicy, and con- 
sequently the dried leaves for winter mattresses oder and soft- 
er. After the maize is cut, it is left to dry a few days in the 
sun, and then thrashed like other corn. While very young, the 
heads boiled or toasted are both palatable and nutritious, and 
are much eaten by the common people. The meal of the 
maize, called Polenta, is made into a sort of pudding, not un- 
like oatmeal porridge ; it is sometimes eaten in the same man- 
ner, but oftener sliced, when cold, and broiled. The bread 
made from maize is neither agreeable nor nutritious. 

A vineyard lasts twenty years without renewing, if well prun- 
ed, hoed, and care taken to put in a fresh slip where rot or ac- 
cidents destroy an old one. Almost all the manure of the farm 
is expended here upon the vineyard, which is carefully dressed 
twice a-year; first, when the spring is well set in, and again in 
autumn, before the cold is severe. The vines here are not 
allowed to grow so high as about Naples, where, as in Virgil’s 
time, 

“« They brave the winds, and, clinging to their guide, 
On tops of elms at length triumphant ride. ” ¢ 


* Levit. ii, 14. 
+ Catullus, xix. and xx. 
t Dryden’s Virgil, Georg. ii. 1.496. In the same Georgie, line 
550, there is a precept to plough the vineyard thrice a year: this is 
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Nor are they kept so low as about Rome, where trellice-work 
of wood or reeds, scarcely more than six feet high, is used to 
train them on. Here they plant the maple for that purpose, 
in rows in the vineyard, and prune it at nine or ten feet from 
the ground ; allowing a few elms to grow high in the hedge- 
rows, to shelter the plants from the strong winds. Where the 
spaces between the rows of vines are sufficiently wide, corn is 
sown there; and, in level fields, ploughing is preferred to any 
other mode of dressing the ground. But here the hoe is used 
for every kind of culture; and round the roots of the plants 
the earth is opened with a two-pronged instrument, called a 
bidente. Where there is not space for corn, beans, peas, tares 
or lupines, + are very commonly sown between the vines. A 
light soil is best for a vineyard; and the most favourable time 
for planting is the spring, because the earth having been pre- 
pared in autumn, has time to ripen in the winter frost. It is 
not, however, unusual to plant early in November, and put 
manure round the young plants. The ground being ready, the 
cuttings of the vine are placed between the teeth of an iron in- 
strument, like a rod, with a short fork at the end. This is 
driven into the ground, like a dibble, deposits the young plant 
without farther trouble, and the vines begin to bear the second 
year. The wine of Poli is white, small, and pleasant, though 
rather hard. The vintage is later than that of Tivoli or the 
Campagna, owing to the height of the valley. The farmers 
boasted much to us of the gaicty of the wine season, and press- 
ed us not to leave them till we Should have seen it; assuring us 
we should have dancing and feasting for a whole month. But 
the labour of the vineyard is not over with the vintage; the au- 
tumn ploughing must be attended to, and the bare vine must 
be pruned and lopped. * 


not practised here. Every State has its peculiar way of dressing the 
vineyard : we have described exactly what we saw. It is probably a 
very ancient practice, though not the most productive. 


+ Lupines here are chiefly sown for the sake of manuring the 
land. When they are full grown, they are ploughed into the earth 
and there left to rot. On some occasions they are boiled and laid 
to the roots of orange and lemon trees, and even to those of olives 
and vines. 

* It is apparent, from the above statement, how different the ma- 
nagement of the vineyard is in Italy and France, where the vines are 
kept low, and the soil differently treated. Where the French culture 
. has been tried, the Italian wines have always improved. But there is 
. @ prejudice against change. 
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Qn the north side of the vale of Poli the hills are less luxu- 
riantly fertile than those on the south. Large masses of white 
calcareous stone begin to appear, piercing through the tufo very 
early in the ascent, and shortly after the tufo disappears, and 
the limestone is sparingly covered with earth. Even there, 
however, the pasturage is good, and the oak and chesnut grow 
to an immense size. ‘The nearest and least rocky of these hills 
were stripped of their native woods about six years ago, and 
olives planted in their stead. This tree, which appears to de- 
hight in the soil and climate of Italy, was not naturalized here 
till two centuries after the foundation of Rome; * but its use- 
fulness, the little culture it requires, and the otherwise barren 
situations which it renders productive, quickly spread it over 
the western face of the Appenine. The syckers are removed 
from the parent tree at all seasons; but best in spring and au- 
tumn, when the grounds are ploughed, and sometimes, if the 
trees be thinly scattered, sown with corn or lupines. Other- 
wise, the earth is merely loosened round the roots, and, in some 
cases, manure is then laid round+ them. The young olive 
plant bears at two years old; in six years it begins to repay the 
expense of cultivation, even if the ground is not otherwise crop- 
ped. After that period, in good years, the produce is the surest 
source of wealth to the farmer, and the tree rivals the oak in 
longevity ; so that the common proverb here is, ‘ If you want 
* to Jeave a lasting inheritance to your children’s children, plant 
* an olive.’ There is an old olive-tree near Gericomio, which 
last year yielded 240 English quarts of oil: yet its trunk is 
quite hollow, and its empty shell seems to have barely enough 
hold in the ground to secure it against the mountain-storms. 

There is not much pasture-ground in the immediate territory 
of Poli, the land being too valuable; but the neighbouring hills 
feed inimense flocks of goats and sheep, and herds of cattle. 


* See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. ii., where he quotes Pliny 
for this fact. ‘ The olive in the western world followed the progress 

of peace, of which it was considered as the symbol. Two centu- 

ries after the foundation of Rome, both Italy and Africa were 

strangers to that useful plant ; it was naturalized in those countries, 

and at length carried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. The timid 

errors of the ancients, that it required a certain degree of heat, and 

could only flourish in the neighbourhood of the sea, were insensibly 

exploded by industry and experience.’ 

+ This does not quite agree with Virgil, who says, Georg. ii. 
. 587. 

“ No dressing they require, and dread no wound, ” 


4 
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The horned cattle are of the fine gray kind, which the traveller 
in the south of Italy soon learns to consider as the most beauti- 
ful of their species. They are strong, and not so slow of foot 
as our northern oxen; but they give little milk. Hence the 
cows are only considered as nurses to the young draft cattie, 
and, during the summer, live with them entirely in the moun- 
tains. The winter drives them down towards the Campagna, 
where they are fattened for the Roman market. One cow-herd 
takes charge of the cattle of several masters for the season, and 
receives about two crowns a month for a score of cattle; so that 
he often gains a considerable sum. For this he stays out day 
and night with them, and attends them in their wanderings. If 
a single master hires a cow-herd for night and day, he pays six 
crowns, whether the herd be large or small. 

The sheep here are handsome, and many of them of that 
kind whose fleece only grows on the back and half the sides; 
which defect is made up by the superior quality of the wool. 
Black sheep are rather encouraged here for the wool: the cloth- 
ing for the galley slaves, which is of a dark brown and white 
stripe, is partly wore without dyeing. The clothing, too, of the 
friars, is of this undyed wool. A kind of hard, sourish cheese, 
is made from their milk; and they are profitable for -the mar- 
ket, as they fatten easily. The oats, however, are the most 
useful domestic animals. Here no other cheese or milk is tast- 
ed; besides, the ricotta, a kind of curd, and junkets, are made 
of goats milk, and, with bread, serve many of the country peo- 
ple entirely for food. The-kids, too, are killed at six or eight 
weeks old; and very little other animal food, besides the flesh 
of goat and pork, is used by the common Polese. A shepherd, 
or goat-herd, is paid differently, according to the distance from 
his native village. Here the shepherds come from Capranica, 
and each receives daily about an English halfpenny, four pag- 
notti, and as much milk and curd as he pleases. But if the 
shepherd goes eight or nine miles from home for work, he ex- 
pects a crown a month, besides food, which would be good 
wages in the Highlands of Scotland. 

In the mountains behind Poli, a hardy race of horses is bred : 
they are mostly black, and very strong and light. We were a- 
mused at the way in which they are shod, when brought in 
from the hill. After the animals were thrown on their backs, 
which is done more clumsily here than elsewhere, by means of 
cords with strong nooses, which were dexterously slipped over 
their heads, ana round their legs, their feet were made fast to 
poles, and shod with such shoes and such tools as the black- 
smith of the poorest couutry village in Britain would be asham- 
ed to own. 


eee 
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All this mountain district is famous for the goodness of the 
hams and bacon it produces. The pigs, generally called ani- 
male neri, are like the wild hog of the country; black, long. 
faced, and narrow shouldered.* They are scarcely ever put 
up to feed, but fatten naturally in the woods upon the nuts, 
mast, and roots they find. The hog is a much more dignified 
animal in Italy than with us.in the North; and, indeed, it ap- 
pears from the Odyssey, that the swineherd was no mean per- 
sonage in an ancient Greek family: here he is on the same foot- 
ing as a shepherd. We recollect a pastoral poem, by Michael 
Angelo, where the bringing in and folding the herd of swine is 
the subject. The pig is certainly an intelligent animal, and easi- 
ly becomes attached to his master: we have seen them running 
along the high road at night, to meet the labourers returning 
from work, and caressing them as a dog would do. They are 
useful in a variety of ways, particularly in hunting for, and de- 
stroying the larva of locusts, when turned into an infected field 
early in the morning. The sow, even when she has her ‘young, 
is not confined to the sty, but is tethered in some shady place, 
where she can get at water, and graze at pleasure; and her food 
is assisted twice a day with milk, bran, and vegetables. This 
mode of treating the pig produces less fat pork and bacon, in- 
deed, than a Hampshire farmer would approve; but it gains 
greatly in flavour from its partially wild state. The favour it is 
in with the low Romans may be best gathered from the whimsi- 
cal ‘ Praise of the Pig,’ (Lode del Porchetto), by the abbate 
Veccei, who calls upon Apollo, and all the Aonian choir, to as- 
sist him to praise the noble animal. 

Upon the whole, the peasantry of these mountains may be 
considered rich, although they have seldom much property in 
money. Their riches consist in the yearly produce of their la- 
bour, on which their happy climate permits them to depend 
with more certainty than in the northern parts of Europe. 
They have not the habit of laying up a store for the future; but 
the price of what is over and above of the produce of their 
ground, after the proportion to the superior proprietor is paid, 
1s laid out in silver buckles and head ornaments, and coral 
beads, which are easily converted into money in times of pres- 
sure. This sort of easy poverty, above want, but below the 
state of luxury in which ambition begins to push men on to dis- 
tinguish themselves, or to better their condition, produces great 


* It is indelicate to name a pig a porco; therefore he is called 
animale nero. But it is impious to name a thunderbolt, therefore it 


is called @ porchgria ! 
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indifference as to public interest, and renders them acquiescent 
under any government, so long as they remain in peace, and 
can sit every man under his own vine and his own fig-tree. We 
saw them roused from this state of moral lethargy for a few 
days, when banditti hovered about their towns, threatening de- 
struction to their property ; and government refused them the 
protection to which they conceived the share they bear in the 
general taxes entitled them. They were then louder and more 
free in their language concerning their governors, than most 
popular assemblies in Britain ever ventured to be. But, the 
pressing danger passed, they relapsed into indifference; for 
their usual state is just good enough not to encourage a wish to 
change. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Farming in the West of England. 


Sir, Clifion near Br istol, 2 27th July, 1821. 
AFTER a very dull dry season since I wrote to you, we 
have now showery weather, with a mild temperature. The 
corn has not been so backward these five years as it is at pre- 
sent. The hay is uncommonly well made, and got in, except 
with a few of our old fashioned, farmers, who think that the wee- 
ther is to be cut out for them, and therefore put off every thing 
to the last ; but the crops of clover, and grass of all sorts, are 
thin and light, owing to the dry cold weather in the end of May 
and beginning of June; nevertheless, hay is cheap, from 50s. to 
$l. 10s. p. ton: I remember the same selling at 5d. to 6/. 10s. 

The greatest evil to us in this district is the Irish importation, 
with which we are almost inundated ;—not a tide flows without 
cargoes of pigs, corn of all sorts, and even. now mutton and 
beef making their appearance—which these Paddies sell about 
$0 per cent. under our markets. ‘The farmers complain most 
bitterly of this; but there is no help for it. 

With respect to the wheat, where I have lately travelled, it ap- 
pears very small and thin in the ear; and I should not be sur- 
prised to see the price rise ‘ against the sickle’ considerably; in 
fact, from all I see and hear, I do not think that there is more 
than half the last year’s crop. 

Should war commence between Russia and Turkey, I fully 


expect corn to rise half a crown per bushel. Large quantities 
VOL. XXII. NO. 87. Y 
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of wheat are shipping now for Italy; and it is said the islands in 
the Mediterranean are much in want of supplies. 

It is time that something was turning up for us, as it is im- 
possible to go on much longer in the present depressed state, 
with ruin staring the farmers in the face. Poor corn farms are 
scarcely worth the taxes and tithes. Cheese is again on the de- 
cline—single Gloucester is 2/. 2s. to 2/. 5s. p. cwt.—double, 55s. 
to 60s. Lean stock have been selling, for some months, better 
than Fat stock. 

The crop of Apples having failed in general in this and se- 
veral adjoining counties, cider has risen in price, although there 
is a large quantity of last year’s on hand. The orchards in this 
country, I am sorry to say, are very much neglected ; and most 
of the good old sorts of apples are either extinct, or wearing 
out oak degenerated, perhaps tired of the soil. The present 
time of peace is favourable to the introduction of new grafts 
from Normandy, and other fine apple countries. But a Glou- 
cestershire farmer has very little idea of innovation, even for his 
own benefit. 

Since writing the above, I have been examining some wheat 
crops about 14 miles distant ; and it appears that a great blight 
or mildew lately attacked that grain, probably owing to the 
prevalent easterly winds in the early part of the summer. An 
old farmer informed me that it extended 100 miles round, and 
was a great injury to his crop. The bearded or cone wheat 
appears to be free from it; but the Lammas is generally affect- 

The late rains have been the saving of the young clovers, and 
indeed all the /ate sown green crops in this district. 


Prices at Bristol, 28th July. 


Wheat - 5s. 6d. to 6s. 3d. per bushel. 
Barley o “Se to 3s. 3d. 
Oats ~ 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 


I remain, Sir, 


Your faithful Correspondent, 
VERITAS. 





Report on the Depressed State, §c. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Report on the Depressed State of the Agriculture of the United 
Kingdom. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE, to whom the several Pe- 
titions which have been presented to the House in this 
Session of Parliament, complaining of the Depressed State 
of the Agriculture of the United Kingdom, were referred, 
to inquire into the Allegations thereof, and to report their 
Observations thereupon ; Have, pursuant to the Order 
of the House, considered the matters to them referred, and 


have agreed to the following REPORT :— 


Your Committee do not think it necessary to preface the 
observations which they have to make, upon the important mat- 
ters referred to them by the House, by a recapitulation of the 
numerous laws which have been passed, at different periods, for 
regulating the trade in Corn. ‘The most material of those laws 
have been brought under the consideration of the House by the 
reports of former Committees on this subject. It is, therefore, 
sufficient to remark, that by the salutary law of 1806, * a free 
interchange in grain of every description was established be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland ; and that the trade in foreign 
corn is altogether governed by the provisions of the Acts of 54 
and 55 Geo. III., + by whitch were, for the first time, enacted 
—irst, a constantly free exportation from the United Kingdom, 
without reference to price, or without such exportation being 
either encouraged by any bounty, or restrained by any duty 
whatsoever ;—secondly, an absolute prohibition against the intro- 
duction of every description of foreign grain, meal or flour, into 
the consumption of the United Kingdom, when the average 
prices, ascertained according to the mode established by former 
Acts, are below certain specified rates ;—thirdly, an unlimited 
freedom of importation, from all parts of the world, without any 
duty whatever, when the prices are above those specified rates. 


Such being the state of the Law which affects, so far as legis- 
lative interference can affect, the important interests brought 
under the consideration of the House by the numerous Petitions 
presented in this session, Your Committee proceeded, in the 
first instance, to inquire into the allegations of those petitions. 


* 46 Geo. III. c. 97. + 54 Geo. IIL. c.69. 55 Geo, III. c. 26. 
Y¥2 
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It is with deep regret that they have to commence their Report 
by stating, that, in their judgment, the complaints of the peti- 
tioners are founded in fact, in so far as they represent that, at 
the present price of corn, the returns to the occupier of an arable 
farm, after allowing for the interest of his investment, are by no 
means adequate to ‘the charges and outgoings; of which a con- 
siderable proportion can be paid only out of the capitals, and 
nog from the profits of the tenantry. 

This pressure upon the farmer is stated by some of the wit- 
nesses to have materially affected the retail business of shop- 
keepers in country towns connected with the Agricultural dis- 
tricts. But, notwithstanding this diminution of demand in par- 
ticular parts of the country, it appears, by official returns, that 
the total consumption of the principal articles subject to duties 
of excise and customs has increased in the last year, conipared 
with the average of the three preceding years; * and also, that 
the quantity of cotton wool used for home consumption, and of 
cloth manufactured in Yorkshire, was greater last year than in 
the year preceding, although the export of woollens in 1820 ap- 
pears to‘have diminished. Your Committee have not the same 
authentic means of ascertaining the consumption of iron; but 
there appears every reason to believe that it has also increased, 

The opinion of Your Committee, in respect to the present 
pressure upon the tenantry, is formed upon the best documen- 
tary evidence which the nature of the case admits of, confirmed 
by the testimony of many respectable witnesses, as well occu- 
piers of land as surveyors and land agents: and it is further 
strengthened by a comparison of the difference between the ex- 
isting price and the average price of the last ten years, the pe- 
riod ‘within which most of the present engagements, affecting 
the tenant of the soil, may be supposed to have been contracted. 
If the present price could, under all the present circumstances, 
be remunerative, the average price of that period must have al- 
forded an excessive profit ; which does not appear probable, nor 
warranted by any facts. The only fair inference, perhaps, to 
be drawn from such a comparison, and from the state of our 
agriculture during the last war, is, that for a considerable part 
of that period, the returns of farming capital somewhat exceed- 
ed the ordinary rate of profit, and that at this time they are 
considerably below it. 

However much this revulsion is to be lamented, both as it 


* The last account of the revenue, for the quarter ending 5th July 
1821, exhibits a decrease of 321,799/. under the head of the Excise, 
as compared with the corresponding quarter of 1820.—Conx. 
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affects the public interest, and the interests and immediate pro- 

spects of a most meritorious class of the community, it is a re- 

vulsion of the same nature (whatever may be its degree) as 
many which have occurred in different periods of our history ; 
and it is no more than an act of justice to the tenantry of Great 
Britain to state, that, so far as Your Committee have been able 
to ascertain, the rents, with some exceptions in particular dis- 
tricts, have hitherto been collected, without more errear than 
has occurred on several former occasions. ‘This punctuality, 
whilst it is highly honourable to the character of the tenantry, 
affords (Your. Committee trust) a ground of hope, that the great 
body of the occupiers of the soil, either from the s savings of more 
prosperous times, or from that credit which punctuality will ge-~ 

nerally command in this country, possess resources which will 
enable them to surmount the difficulties under which they now 
labour. The pressure of these difficulties has led, in many in- 
stances, to a diminution of rents, varying in degree according 
to the proportion in which such rents had been increased be- 

tween the years 1793 and 1814, which diminution is stated by 
several of the witnesses to have been made as well upon subsist- 
ing leases, as in cases where farms have been recently relet. 

Your Committee cannot allude to the state of rents in this 
country, without observing, that a large proportion of the in- 
crease of the rent which has taken place within the last twenty 
years, is owing to the capitals which have been permanently 
vested in improvements, partly by the owners, and in part by 
the tenants of the soil; by the judicious application of which 
capitals, in many instances, great. tracts of land, theretofore 
waste, or comparatively of little v ralue, have been brought into 
productive cultivation. 

A further proportion of the increase of rent is, unquestion- 
ably, to be ascribed to the diminished value of our currency, 
during a great part of the period when this rise took place. It 
may be difficult, upon an average of the whole kingdom, and 
still more difficult in specific cases, to determine what part of 
the increase of rents may have arisen from this cause;* but it 


* Between 1792 and 1813, the rents of Scotland were at least 
doubled, and this independent of any increase in the intrinsic value 
of the land produced by permanent improvements. Where such im- 
provements were considerable, the rent was much more than doubled. 
The main cause of this advance of rent was the high price of pro= 
duce, whether that was owing to the depreciation of the currency or 
to other causes. The present condition of those farmers who hold 
leases entered into during the war, and especially between 1805 ang 
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is certainly not inconsiderable, and was, during the war, suffi- 
cient probably to compensate to the landlord the effects of the 
derangement of the currency. ‘The restoration of that currency 
will necessarily lead, as existing engagements lapse, to new ar- 
rangements between landlord and tenant; in the adjustment of 
which the permanent effect of that restoration, however difficult 
exactly to ascertain, will have its practical effect. 

But Your Committee cannot omit to state their opinion, that 
any attempt to determine that effect at this moment, would give 
an erroneous, and possibly an exaggerated measure of its pro- 
spective influence. Having been long below, the currency ap- 
pears now to be forced above, its standard. In making this re- 
mark, it is by no means designed to offer an opinion upon the 
precautions which have been taken, and the preparations which 
have been made by the Bank, for the resumption of cash pay- 
ments. But it must be obvious, that if the effect of those pre- 
parations has been to contract, in any considerable degree, the 
amount of coin previously circulating in Europe, by withdrawing 
it from that circulation into the coffers of the Bank, the value of 
money must have been raised generally on the Continent; and 
if, coincident with that operation, the separate currency of this 
country has also been contracted, not only in the degree neces- 
sary,—/irst, to restore it to its relative par value with the metal- 
lic currency of other countries, but further, to place it at a per- 
mament premium above that metallic currency, (itself enhanced 
in value in proportion to the amount withdrawn by the pur- 
chases of the Bank), it would seem to follow, that the propor- 
tion of our circulation is now somewhat below, and the value of 
the currency somewhat above, what would be requisite to main- 
tain that currency upon a level with the diminished circulation, 
and, consequently, with the increased value of money in the 
other countries of the world. The present price of standard 
silver in bank paper, the very high course of the foreign ex- 
changes, and the immense influx of bullion for the last nine 
months, without any decline in those exchanges, now higher 
with all countries than at any former period, all concur strong- 
ly to warrant this conclusion. 


1814, must therefore be sufficiently distressing, when it is considered 
that prices of produce are very little, if at all, higher now than in 
1792; while the price of labour, and of all the other outgoings, en- 
hanced as they have been by taxes, are so much higher than they 
were at that period. An arable farm, unless it has been rendered 


more productive than it was in 1792, is not at present worth so much 
rent as it was then—Con. 
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It would be foreign to the immediate object of this Report to 
pursue this subject further. Your Committee, however, can- 
not but ascribe a proportion of the depression of prices, which 
(as they will hereafter have occasion to observe) now generally 
prevails in other countries as well as in this, to the measures 
which the restoration of our currency had rendered necessary ; * 


* This has always appeared to us the grand evil. It is to this more 
than to any other cause, as we endeavoured to show at the time, that the 
ruinous prices of 1815 are to be ascribed. Peace, though so long a 
stranger, came at last rather unexpectedly, and found our circulating 
medium full, even to overflowing. Of gold and silver there were none ; 
but, for a period of twenty years before, Bankers had been allowed 
to issue as much paper as they could, without any near prospect of 
being called upon to discharge their obligations: and they had free- 
ly availed themselves of this singular privilege. Peace, however, came 
at last; and, in six months thereafter, the Bank Restriction was to be 
at an end, and a metallic currency reestablished, just with as much 
facility, it seems to have been imagined, as one may exchange a shil- 
ling for so many picces of copper. ‘The Bankers, however, thought 
differently. Where was the gold and silver to come from? So—they 
did what every prudent man would have done in their situation—with- 
drew their notes, or the greater part of them, as speedily as possible, 
and left their customers to find, if they could, the gold and silver 
fer themselves ;—a thing which every one might have foreseen to be 
impossible. Now, what else could follow, but a rapid and ruinous 
depreciation of commodities? There was the same quantity of them 
to be carried to market for sale, on the one hand ; but the buyers, on 
the other, had only 3/. in their pockets to pay for what they wanted, 
instead of 5/. as before; and more, therefore, the sellers could not 
obtain. With this reduced price, they were required to pay the 
former amount of rent and of taxes, direct and indirect. These, it 
was impossible to get rid of or reduce ; while the price of labour, and 
their other outgoings, fell but slowly, and never in proportion to 
their receipts. Other classes suffered as well as farmers, and not a 
few in and through the distress of the farmers: But it is not with the 
manufacturer as it is with the cultivator of the soil. The former 
may contract or suspend altogether his outgoings, and, in bad times, 
always does so. The latter can do neither, without subjecting himself 
to still heavier Josses than by going on with his usual operations. If 
he holds upon a lease, he must dress and sow his land, year after 
year, though the price of his crop should not be equal to its neces- 
sary expenses ; and his loss will only be the greater in the end, if the 
necessity of his affairs, or an excusable timidity, should prevent him 
from incurring such an outlay as is required to obtain good crops. 
Extreme parsimony and poor crops will not long pay either high rents 
or expenses, even though prices be high too, and far less when they 
have fallen very low. 
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the markets of every part of the civilized world ;—an effect 


which has been aggravated in those markets, as well as in our 
own, by the endeavours of other countries to revert to a metal- 
lic currency simultaneously with ourselves. 

Whatever therefore may be the ultimate operation of the 
restoration of the currency upon the nominal rental of the king- 
dom, Your Committee incline to believe that it will fall far short 
of some of the exaggerated predictions towhich the present alarms 
have given rise; and they see no reason to apprehend, that the 
diminution can ultimately exceed that proportion of the increase 
which, during the war, grew out of the depreciated value of the 
currency. 


the general effect of which has been, in some degree, to derange 


We meddle not with the general question, as to a bullion and a 
paper currency ; but the absurdity of supposing that a vastly extend- 
ed and depreciated paper currency, of twenty years’ standing, could 
be succeeded, in six months, by the restoration of the old standard, 
has always appeared to us very striking. It is true, indeed, the Re- 
striction was continued much beyond the period assigned to its re- 
peal. When the crisis approached, this was found to be a matter of 
imperative necessity. But a great deal of mischief and misery was 
occasioned in the meanwhile ; and all the subsequent intermeddlings 
of Parliament with the currency, indicate a degree of fretful impa- 
tience for a return to a coin currency, which the issuers of paper 
might not unreasonably fear would suddenly terminate in some posi- 
tive enactment on the subject. Let it be admitted, what seems to 
be, with very few exceptions, the sense of both Houses, that it was 
expedient to return to a metallic currency ; surely it would have been 
right to make this transition gradually. Some prospective resolu- 
tions might have been passed to quiet the minds of those who had en- 
tered into contracts, under an impression either that the depreciation 
of the currency would continue, and at length obtain the sanction of 
Parliament ; or that in fact, as ministers always, till very recently, 
persisted in asserting,:there was no depreciation at all. Our rulers 
might haye allowed the depreciation to continue within certain limits 
til} these contracts, or the greater part of them, had expired,—till 
the taxes were reduced,—till commerce had begun to flow into the 
new channels, which there was reason to hope that peace would open 
for it; and such prospective resolutions, as we have mentioned, would 
have put every one on his guard as to new contracts, and given time 
to prepare for the final reestablishment of the old standard. It is 
because nothing of this kind was done, at least nothing to the pur- 
pose, that the country has suffered so much since Peace ; and may, 
in all probability, continue to suffer for some years tocome. We are 
simple enough not to be able to see what harm it would have done to 
any body, to have allowed an ounce of gold to fluctuate between four 
ind five pounds of a paper currency for a few years longer.—Con. 
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Under ‘circumstances, favourable to the prosperity of the 
couatry, which they trust may fairly be anticipated from the 
continuance of peace, they are disposed to hope that this dimi- 
nution may not be carried even to that extent; although, as a 
general principle, Your Committee cannot doubt, that, in so 
far as the alteration of our currency has contributed to lower 
the price of commodities, the productions of Agriculture have 
been, and must hereafter, in common with all oiher articles, be 
affected by the improved value of our money. 

But Your Committee are also satisfied, by the result of their 
inquiries, that, in the present year, the price of corn has been 
further depressed by the general abundance and good quality of 
the last harvest, in all articles of grain and pulse ; more parti- 
cularly in Ireland, in which part of the United Kingdom the 
preceding harvest of 1819 was also uncommonly productive. 
Several of the witnesses examined have stated their belief that 
the prices of grain have further been depressed, in the present 
year, by the very large importations of foreign corn, which 
took place before the ports were closed in the month of Febru- 
ary 1819. But looking to the very high prices, and to the con- 
stant and brisk demand which previ railed in our mar kets, so long 
as the ports continued open in 1817 and 1818, it may be infer- 
red that the greatest part of those importations was necessary, 
and was disposed of, during those years, to supply the daily 
wants of our consumption ; and that it is therefore only in a re- 
mote degree that the present prices can be influenced by the oc- 
currences of that period. ° 

It can scarcely be necessary for You: Committee to remark, 
that the growth of wheat has been greatly extended and im- 
proved of late years in all parts of the United Kingdom, but 
principally in Ireland, since the year 1807. 


Your Committee feel it an important part of their duty to re- 
cal to the recollection of the House and the Country, that, 
in the years 1804 and 1814, a depression of prices,—principal- 
ly caused by abundant harvests, and a great extension of tillage, 
excited by the extraordinary high prices of antecedent years,— 
appears to have produced a temporary pressure and uneasiness 
among the owners and occupicrs of land, and a corresponding 
difficulty i in the payment of rents and the letting of farms, in 
some degree similar to the apprehensions and embarrassments 
which now prevail ; and also that, in many earlier periods,. si- 
milar complaints may be traced in the history of our Agricul- 
ture. 

Among numerous instances of these complaints, which may 
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be found in other publications, between the middle of the 17th 
century and the beginning of the late reign, two have been 
pointed out by one of the witnesses, in which the House will 
not fail to remark the great similarity between the arguments 
and alarms which were then current, with those which prevail 
in many quarters at this period. 

That, in these earlier and more remote stages of our Agri- 
culture, these alarms were only temporary; and that the fears 
of those who reasoned upon their continuance and increase, 
were, ere long, dissipated by the natural course of seasons and 
events, is now matter of history. And it is impossible to look 
back to the discussions of the years 1804 and 1814, and more 
especially to the evidence taken before the Committee appoint- 
ed by the House on the latter occasion, without being forcibly 
struck with the conformity of the statements and opinions, then 
produced, respecting the ruinous operation and expected con- 
tinuance of low prices, with those which will be found in the 
evidence now collected. Indeed these statements, in some in- 
stances, come from the mouths of the same witnesses. 

Your Committee will not oo their Report, by inserting 
any extracts from the Report of 1814; but they feel that, upon 
this point, they may confidently refer, on the one hand, to the 
general tenor of the examinations of the several surveyors and 
intelligent oceupiers of land, whose evidence will be found an- 
nexed to that Report; and, on the other, to the Minutes which 
are now submitted to the House. 

Your Committee trust, that this reference to past experience 
will not be altogether useless and unavailing to allay the alarm, 
and to dispel some of the desponding predictions which, by un- 
necessarily increasing anxiety for the future, tend to aggravate 
the severe pressure of our present difficulties ;—that the reflec- 
tions which such a retrospect is calculated to excite, may lead 
the occupiers of the soil, as it has led Your Committee, to in- 
fer, that in Agriculture, as in all other pursuits in which capi- 
tal and industry can be embarked, there have been, and will be, 
periods of reaction; that such reaction is the more to be ex- 
pected, in proportion to the long continued prosperity of the 
pursuit, and to the degree of previous excitement and exertion 
which that prosperity had called forth. ‘They must add, as a 
further inference from the experience of former periods, to 
which the present crisis bears no distant resemblance, that there 
is a natural tendency in the distribution of capital and labour 
to remedy the disorders which may casually arise in society from 
such temporary derangements, and (without at all meaning to 
deny that it is the duty of the Legislature to do every thing in 
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its power to shorten the duration, and to palliate the evils of 
the crisis) that it often happens that these disorders are pro- 
longed, if not aggravated, by too much interfereace and re- 
gulation. 

It is by no means with the expectation that the suffering of 
our own community can be alleviated by the contemplation of a 
corresponding pressure upon other nations, that your Commit- 
tce find themselves called upon to state, that many commodities 
of general and extensive demand, the staple productions of other 
countries, such as corn, cotton, rice and tobacco in the United 
States of America; sugar and rum in the West Indies; tallow, 
flax, hemp, timber, iron, wool, and corn, on the Continent of 
Europe, appear to have fallen in price, in some instances more, 
and scarcely in any less, in proportion to the prices of those ar- 
ticles prior to 1816, than the fall in the price of grain in this 
country :—with regard to several of which articles, and the 
countries producing them, some of the canses which have prin- 
cipally affected the value of grain in this country cannot be con- 
sidered as operating. 

The proofs of this great revulsion of prices, in other parts of 
the world, may be found, as to most of those articles, in the 
Evidence collected by Your Committee, and the remainder in 
other authentic information now before the House. The facts 
indeed are, from their nature, matter of such notoriety to the 
commercial classes of the community, that they cannot admit of 
a doubt. So far as this state of things tends to involve other 
countries in embarrassment, it must be matter not of satisfac- 
tion, but of regret ; and this natural feeling of every liberal mind 
will only be confirmed, by reflecting upon the intimate connexion 
’ which must exist between the advancement of other nations to- 
wards wealth and improvement, and the growing prosperity of 
our own. Entertaining this feeling, your Committce trust, that 
their motive for noticing the present state of the markets in other 
parts of the world, will not be misconceived. The fact is one 
which naturally came within the scope of their inquiry, as tend- 
ing to affect the markets of this country; and it appeared not 
unessential to advert to it, for the further object of showing, 
that the causes which have produced this great change are not 
confined to any one country. It would seem, that the influence 
of that general derangement which the convulsions of the last 
thirty years have produced in all the relations of commerce, in 
the application of capital, and in the demand for labour, is not 
yet spent and exhausted ; and that neither the habits and deal- 
ings of individuals, members of the same community, nor the 
transactions and intercourse of different communities with one 
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another, have hitherto altogether adjusted themselves to that 
more natural state of things, which we may now hope is likely 
to become again the more ‘habitual and permanent condition of 
society. 

It is impossible to have watched, with any degree of attention, 
the state and condition of Agriculture, Manufactures, and Trade, 
under the imfluence of this depression in the prices of so many 
articles of.general consumption, without being convinced that it 
has been attended with severe loss to the several ciasses by whose 
capitals those articles have been either raised, or held for sale 
and distribution, to supply the wants of society; but as far as 
depression of price has been produced by redundant production, 
which at this moment appears to be one of the causes operating 
to lower the price of corn both in this and other countries, it 
admits of no adequate remedy, except that which must arise 
from the progressive adjustment of the supply to the demand, 
either by the diminution of the one, or the increase of the other, 
er, more probably, by the combined operation of both. 

In the article of Corn, however, there is one consideration 
to be constantly borne in mind, most material to enable the 
Flouse and the country to arrive at sound and safe conclusions 
on this important subject, namely,—that the price of corn fluc- 
tuates more than that of any other commodity of extensive con- 
sumption, in proportion to any excess or deficiency in the sup- 
ply. The truth of this proposition had not escaped several writ- 
ers on this subject, and has been confirmed by many of the wit- 
nesses who have been examined; although it may be doubted, 
whether, generally, they were aware of its extent and practical 
operation in the present state of this country and of our Corn 
Laws. 

‘The cause which produces this greater susceptibility in the corn 
market, cannot be better explained by your Committee, than in 
the following extract from the answers of Mr Tooke, one of the 
witnesses who was particularly examined to this point.—* Why 
* should a different principle apply to corn than to any other 
general production ?— Because a fall in the price of any other 
commodity not of general necessity, brings the article within 
the reach of the consumption of a areater number of indivi- 
duals; whereas, in the case of corn, the average quantity is 
sufficient for the supply of every individual; all beyond that 
is an absolute depression of the market for a great length of 
time; and a succession of even two or three abundant seasons, 
must evidently produce an enormously inconvenient accumu- 
lation. ’—* Is there not a greater consumption of corn when it 
is cheap than when it is dear, as to quantity ?—There may be, 
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and possibly must be, a greater consumption; but it is very 
evident, that, if the population was before adequately fed, the 
increased consumption from abundance can ainount to little 
more than waste; and this would be in a very small propor- 
tion to the whole excess of a good harvest or two.’—* The 
whole population of this country and others do not subsist 
upon wheat; therefore, when wheat becomes cheaper, those 
who were formerly fed upon other corn may take to feeding 
upon wheat.—My remark was general as applying to corn. 
There is no doubt that if there is one description of corn ap- 
plicable to human food which is abundant, and another that is 
deficient, then the principle does not apply; my principle ap- 
plies to corn generally applicable to human food. It may be 
observed, that abundant seasons generally extend to the jead- 
ing articles of consumption; and that it seldom happens, that 
in what are called commonly good years, there is a complete 
failure in any one great article.’ 

In the substance of this reasoning, Your Committee entirely 
concur; and it appears to them that it cannot be called in ques- 
tion, without denying either that corn is an article of general 
necessity and universal consumption among the population of 
this country,—or that the demand is materially varied by ihe 
amount of the supply. This latter proposition, except within 
very narrow limits, altogether disproportioned to the fluctua- 
tions in production, is not warranted by experience. The ge- 
neral truth of the observation remains, therefore, unaltered by 
any small degree of waste on the one side, or of economy on 
the other; neither of which are sufficient to counteract the ef- 
fect which opinion and speculation must have upon price, when 
it is felt how little demand is increased by redundancy, or check- 
ed by scantiness of supply. 

In order to apply this leading principle, as affecting the trade 
in corn, to the present state of this country, and of our corn 
laws, your Committee will assume, what they believe is not far 
from our actual situation, that the annual produce of corn, the 
growth of the United Kingdom, is, upon an average crop, about 
equal to our present annual consumption ; ; and that, with such 
an average crop, the present import prices, below which foreign 
corn is by law altogether excluded, are fully sufficient, more 
especially since the cha ange in the valee of our money, to secure 
to the British grower the complete monopoly of the home mar- 
ket. So long as he retains that monopoly, the fluctuation of 
prices in that. market, will, it must be obvious, range between 
the maximum at which foreign corn is admitted, or (owi ing to the 
mode of ascertaining the averages) some temporary price not 
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very much beyond it, and the minimum to which that price ma 
be reduced, by a very abundant harvest, or a succession of wih 
harvests, until British corn falls below the price of some foreign 
market, and finds a vent in exportation. 

In mentioning a succession of abundant harvests as a contin- 
gency, which, by greatly reducing the price of corn, might ul- 
timately force an exportation from this country, your Commit- 
tee feel it incumbent upon them to remark, that an opinion, 
founded apparently upon long observation, has prevailed with 
respect to the continuance of favourable or unfavourable seasons, 
for considerable but irregular periods of years, or cycles, as they 
have been called by Mr Burke; an extract from whose work, 
entitled, * Thoughts and Details on Scarcity,’ as also from the 
works of Dr Adam Smith on this topic, will be found in the 
Minutes annexed to this Report. 

If this doctrine, ‘ That years of scarcity or plenty do not 
* come alternately, or at short intervals, but in pretty large cy- 
* cles, and irregularly,’ should be well founded, * Your Com- 
mittee need not enter into details or calculations to point out to 
the House, how hazardous and embarrassing must be the situa- 
tion of the grower of corn in a country, where the lowest price 
which is considered to afford him a remuneration, shall habitu- 
ally and considerably exceed the prices of the remainder of the 
world; although up to that price, he should be secured in the 
complete monopoly of that country. 

Upon this subject of a remunerative price, so far as relates te 
this country, your Committee apprehend that much misconcep- 
tion prevails, and particularly in the use and application of these 
words in the minds of the Petitioners, and of several of the 
witnesses, who represent it as a fixed amount of 80 shillings for 
the quarter of wheat, and in proportion for other grain. 

In the first place, it is obvious that what was deemed a re- 
munerative price in 1815 under one state of things, may be 
more or less than a remunerative price in 1821 under a very 


‘* Whether this doctrine be or be not well founded, we pretend not 
to say ; but we cannot help thinking, that an appeal to the experi- 
ence of the Shepherd of Banbury, or to any old shepherd in the 
country, would have been at least as much to the purpose, as this 
reference to the incidental notices of Smith and Burke, who, with all 
their talents, were never before held up as authorities in questions of 
Natural History or Meteorology. The object of the Committee, 
however, is obvious enough—Farmers will be utterly ruined during 
the ‘ pretty large cycle’ of good seasons, if the present Corn-laws 
are not repealed, and the trade made free at all times on payment of 
a moderate duty ; as will appear in the sequel.—Con. 
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different state of things. The sum of 80s. may represent a 
different value now from what it did then; and assuming rent 
to remain the same, the expense of seed, labour, and all other 
outgoings, may have been materially diminished ; but, making 
ample allowance for these grounds of variation, it would by 
no means be an impossible case, that, in the ordinary accepta~ 
tion of these nie * remunerative price,’ 80s. at this time, 
may not be more, or even so much ‘ remunerative’ as that sum 
was held to be in 1815. The meaning usually attached to these 
words, is, the price at which corn can be raised, paying all pre- 
sent “> * and leaving to the grower a fair profit upon his 
capital. Now, if the country should require for its annual con- 
sumption one-fifth, for example, more of corn than was sufli- 
cient in 1815, this increased demand would require an extend- 
ed tillage. * Lands which, in 1815, would not have paid for 
cultivation, would be applied to the raising of corn; and it 
would be very possible that, upon those lands paying no rent, 
and notwithstanding the increased value of money and dimi- 
nished expense of production, corn could not be raised for 808. 


* We can hardly believe that any person, of an ordinary under- 
standing, would represent 80s. for the quarter of wheat as a ‘ remu- 
nerative price’ in every change of circumstances. But it was natu- 
ral enough for the witnesses to refer to this price ; as it was admitted, 
on all hands, that it was not more than a remunerative price about 
six years ago. As to the possible and impossible cases here suppos- 
ed, it is not easy to imagine for what purpose they were introduced 
into the Report of a Committee of Parliament, on a question of a 
purely practical nature, unless any one should allege, that a smatter- 
ing of general principles will compensate to a sufferer the rapid waste 
of his capital, and the near prospect of ruin. Besides this, the case 
here supposed, or the conclusions drawn from it, happens to be di- 
rectly at variance with history and experience. Our population has 
probably increased considerably since 1813; and yet what a differ- 
ence in prices! But to go farther back. Corn, towards the latter 
part of the 17th century, was as high, or higher than at present ; 
and yet, since then, the population of Britain and Ireland has more 
than doubled. Why, then, are we to take it for granted that corn 
must always rise as population increases? Do not the progressive 
improvements of the cultivator interfere to check, or altogether pre- 
vent, this consequence ? We believe there is not a map, at all ac- 
quainted with the agriculture of this part of the island, as it was 
practised half a century ago, and is at present, who will not at once 
admit, that it requires less labour to raise a quarter of wheat now 
than it did then ; or rather, that less labour is actually employed, 
notwithstanding the great extension of tillage of late years.—Con. 
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a quarter. In this supposition, therefore, if it should be the 
policy of the State to preserve the monopoly of the home mar- 
ket to the home grower, it would be necessary to raise the scale 
of import price above 80s. a quarter: but then, inasmuch as the 
cost of raising corn on all lands, upon which it was before pro- 
duced with profit, would not be augmented, that profit would 
be proportionally increased for the benefit, first of the tenant, 
during the remainder of his engagement, and afterwards of the 
Jandlord, from the period of its termination; and, after a new 
engagement, 80s. would no more be a remunerative price upon 
the richest land, paying the highest rent, than it would upon 
the poorest, paying no rent at all. * 

If therefore the population of the country and its power of 
consumption should continue to increase, it would be necessary, 
in order to preserve in efficacy the principle and system of our 
Corn Law, from time to time to advance the import prices, 
even though all the charges of producing corn should remain 
the same. + 

The change in the value of our money is, virtually, such an 
advance; and the result of every such advance, supposing 
prices not to undergo a corresponding rise in other countries, 
must be to expose this country to greater and more grievous 
fluctuations in price, and the business of a farmer to greater un- 
certainty and hazard, according to the alternations of good or 
bad seasons. t 

This is the part of the present system of our Corn Laws, 
and of the principle involved in that system, which appears 
most to require earnest and .serious consideration, with a view 
to the future interests and welfare of the country. The ruin- 
ously low prices of Agricultural produce at this moment, can- 
nct be ascribed to any deficiency in the protecting power of the 
law. Protection cannot be carried further than monopoly. 
This monopoly the British grower has enjoyed for the produce 
of the two last harvests; the ports (with the exception of the 


* We. wish the Committee, or Mr Ricardo, would condescend to 
inform us where land fit for growing wheat can be got without pay- 
ing rent. We can assure these gentlemen, that such land is not to 
be found North of the Tweed.—Con. 

+ That is to say, our agriculture admits of no further improve- 
ment. The skill, judgment, and economy of our farmers, and the 
inventions of our mechanics for saving labour, have arrived at a ne 
plus ultra. —Con. 


{ This, then, is the practical application of Burke's ‘ cycles.’— 
Con. 
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ill-timed and unnecessary importation of oats during six weeks 
of the last summer) having been uninterruptedly shut against 
all foreign import for nearly thirty months, 

Now the produce of the harvest of 1819 in the United King- 
dom, does not appear to have exceeded an average crop; but 
that of 1820 was more abundant. 

On the Continent of Europe, the harvests both of 1818 and 
1819 are stated to have been very abundant. Against the pro- 
duce of those harvests our ports have been closed. ‘The result 
is, an accumulation on the Continent held at prices so low, that, 
whatever may be the depression which abundance may produce 
in this country, we can look to no relief in exportation, till that 
accumulation shall be disposed of by a scarcity on the conti- 
nent, or a failing crop here; either of which will restore the 
markets to their natural level. 

Upon a series of years, a general scarcity is, perhaps, less to 
be dreaded on the Continent, taking its whole surface together, 
than in this country; because the United Kingdom, from its 
comparatively limited territory, is liable to greater fluctuations 
in the produce and quality of its harvests. The risk of these 
fluctuations must increase in proportion as the produce of Ire- 
land (the part of the United Kitedom of which the climate is 
the most fickle) may become a more extended part of our ge- 
neral supply. It must therefore be manifest, that the evil of 
a failing crop would be aggravated as our dependence upon Ive- 
land increased. It may also be a question, whether the pro- 
duce of the poorer soils in England is not more likely to be af- 
fected by ungenial seasons: and it is certain, that the great 
magnitude of our consumption, as compared with former pe- 
riods, must render the pressure of any deficiency created by 
those circumstances more severe, and the means of providin 

ainst it more difficult and more costly. A harvest whic 
should be one-third below an average in wheat, would brin 
upon this country a very different degree of suffering, an 
would require a very different degree of exertion and sacrifice 
to supply the deficiency, from what would have been required 
under a similar failure fifty years ago. Se 

If, on the one hand, the risk of a defective harvest is increas- 
ed by these circumstances, so, on the other, will the occasional 
pressure of very inadequate prices be more severely felt by the 
grower, whenever an abundant harvest, or, possibly, more than 
one in succession, shall lead to a glut of produce, without the 
relief of a vent from exportation. 


Taking, therefore, as the basis of all wise regulations on the 
VOL, XXII. NO. 87. Z 
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subject of the Corn Laws, the undeniable positions,—that the 
landlord, the tenant, and the consumer, have one great and 
common interest in maintaining a permanent and adequate sup- 
ply of corn, at prices as steady as possible,—and that steadiness 
of price must depend, on guarding, as much as legislative in- 
tierce can guard, = the effects of fiyctuation of sea- 
sons ;—your Committee have examined the practical operation 
of the present system of our foreign trade in corn, with a refer- 
ence to these two points. 

To prohibit the foreign supply altogether, so long as, from the: 
casualty of seasons, we are subject to years of deficient or da- 
maged produce, has at all times been felt to be impossible. But, 
since the year 1815, we have had' recourse to an absolute pro- 
hibition up to a certain price, and an unlimited competition be- 
yond that price. 

This system is certainly liable to sudden alterations, of which 
the effect may be at one time to reduce prices already low, lower 
than they would probably have been under a state of free trade, 
and, at another, unnecessarily to enhance prices already high ; 
—to aggravate the evils of scarcity, and’ to render more severe 
the depression of prices from: abundance. On the one hand, it 
deceives the grower with the false hope of a monopoly, and, by 
its occasional interruption, may lead to consequences which de- 
prive him of the benefits of that monopoly, when most wanted : 
—on the other hand, it holds out to the country the prospect 
of an occasional free trade, but so regulated ond desultory, as 
to baffle the calculations, and unsettle the transactions, both of 
the grower and dealer at home ;—to deprive the consumer of 
most of the benefits of such a trade, and to involve the merchant 
in more than the ordinary risks of mercantile speculation. It 
exposes the markets of the country, either to be occasionally o- 
verwhelmed with an inundation of foreign corn, altogether dis- 
proportionate to its wants; or, in the event of any considerable 
deficiency in 6ur own harvest, it creates a sudden competition 
on the Continent, by the effect of which, the prices there are 
rapidly and unnecessarily raised against ourselves. But the in- 
convenient operation of the present Corn Law, which: appears 
to be less the consequence of the quantity of foreign ‘grain — 
brought into this country, upon an average of years, than of the . 
manner in which that grain is introduced, is not confined to 
great fluctuations in price, and consequent embarrassment, both 
to the grower and the consymer ; for the occasional prohibition 
of import has also a direct tendency to contract the extent of 
our commercial dealings with other States, and to excite in the 
rulers of those States a spirit of permanent exclusion against 
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the productions or manufactures of this country and its colonies. 
In this conflict of retaliatory exclusion, injurious to both, the 
two parties, however, sre not upon an equal footing ;—on our 
part, prohibition must yield to the wants of the people; on the 
other side, there is no such overruling necessity.* And inas- 
much as reciprocity of demand is the foundation of all means of 
payment, a large and sudden influx of corn might, under these 
circumstances, create a temporary derangement of the course of 
exchange, the effects of which (after the resumption of cash pay- 
ments) might lead to a drain of specie from the Bank, the con- 
sequent contraction of its circulation, a panic among the coun- 
try banks,—all aggravating the distress of a public dearth, as 
has been experienced at former periods of scarcity. 

That the present system of our Corn Law has a tendency, 
according to circumstances, at one time to reduce prices lower 
than they would probably have been under a state of free trade ; 
and at another time, to enhance those prices, when already per- 
haps too high, will not appear paradoxical to the House, if it 
be considered that the practical operation of this system, in its 
sudden and desultory transitions, may be not only slightly at 
variance with, but in direct opposition to, the principle on which 
it is founded ;—that principle being to shut out foreign corn 
from home consumption, in seasons of sufficient or abundant 
crops, and to give every facility to its introduction, in years of 
scarcity. For example :—Let it be supposed that, on the 15th 
of August next, the average price of wheat, ascertained in the 
usual mode, should be 79s..11d. per quarter, whatever may be 
the possible scantiness of the forthcoming harvest, (a fact not 
then capable of being ascertained), the ports will remain shut 
till the 15th of November: but if that average should be 80s. 1d., 
whatever may be the abundance of the forthcoming harvest, the 
ports and the warehouses of foreign corn will be opened at least 
for six weeks; and, in reference to the principal exporting 
countries, for three months. Pursuing the supposition a little 


* This is just the ground upon which we have always resisted the 
arguments of those who contend for a free trade in Corn. Sucha 
trade, in the present circumstances of this country, loaded with 
taxes, tithes and poor-rates, would prove the ruin of our agriculture. 
Let it be ruined, say some of these wrong-headed men, we shall get 


enough of corn from foreign countries. No—says this Committee of 
abstract reasoners—no, ‘ the parties are not upon an equal footing ; 
—on our part (with a slight alteration of language), we must have 


corn upon any terms ; on the other side, there is no such overruling 
necessity. '—Con. 


° 


4 
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further,— if the first case should occur when there was no accu- 
mulation of foreign corn in the warehouses of this country, and 
very little at the shipping ports of the Continent, (a state of 
things by no means rare), the prices at home, after a failing 
harvest, would rise very rapidly, and become very high, before 
any material supply could be drawn from the north of Europe; 
as both the passage down the rivers, and the navigation of the 
Baltic, would be interrupted during the winter. In the mean 
time, the prices on the Continent would be regulated by those 
of this country, rising as our prices rose. In the spring, there 
would be a great demand for shipping to bring over the sup- 
plies purchased during the winter, by which the charge of bring- 
ing the corn to our market would be still further increased ; 
and thus, in various ways, prices would unnecessarily be en- 
hanced in this country ; first, during the most distressing period 
of the year, from the want of a timely and regular supply from 
abroad ; secondly, from the eager and gencral competition to 
procure that supply upon the sudden opening of our ports, a 
competition which will immediately raise the price on the Con- 
tinent against ourselves, until, together with the charges of con- 
veyance, and the probable loss upon the fall of exchange, it 
becomes upon a level with the scarcity price of this country; 
and, thirdly, by the direct tax which may be laid upon the ex- 
port from countries to which we resort for our supplies. This 
tax, in the Prussian dominions, was about 10s. a quarter during 
the extreme scarcity which prevailed in this country in the years 
1800 and 1801; and it was expressly declared, that the continu- 
ance or removal of this tax would depend altogether upon the 
continuance or cessation of the wants of this kingdom. 

_ But if the second supposed case (that of our ports being open- 
ed at a fraction above 80s.) should arise, when there was a great 
stock of foreign corn in the warehouses of this country, and at 
the shipping ports of the Continent (which is the present state of 
things); in proportion to the low and ruinous price to which 
that corn, from long accumulation and want of vent, would be 
reduced, would be the temptation, and consequent eager com- 
pétition, and simultaneous effort, to pour it upon this country; 
where, in the case supposed of an abundant harvest, no part of 
it would be wanted, and its rapid influx would not fail to lower 
the prices to a pitch which they never would have reached, had 
the trade not been liable to such sudden alternations. 

The case here assumed, is precisely what occurred in the 
month of August last, so far as relates to oats: Your Commit- 
tee think they cannot better iilustrate the possible operation of 
the present law, than by inserting a short extract of a despateh, 
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which will be found in the Appendix, from His Majesty’s Con- 
sul at Hamburgh, to the Marquis of Londonderry, on.this oc- 
eurrence,—* Agricultural produce has progressively declined 
* during two years, the demand for export unusually small, and 
there has been uo stimulus to animate the agriculturist. The 
only great change which took place during that period, was 
in the article of oats. On the opening of the English ports 
in August last for this grain, an immediate rise of from 30 to 
50 per cent. occurred; the shortness of the time allowed for 
importation, occasioned shipments to a much greater extent 
than would have been the case had the ports remained open. 
There was no anticipation here of the sudden fall of this grain 
in England; and from the rapidity with which shipments were 
made to arrive in time, many persons were induced to send 
their grain to England, who would not have done so, had they 
had time to ascertain the quantity shipped from various quar- 
ters, and the ruinous effects to be expected from so vast and 
so sudden an importation. Had the English ports been open 
for a year, it is probable that the importation would not have 
been much greater: but it would have been more gradual, 
and consequently not so ruinous; a moderate advance. on the 
Continent, and a. moderate reduction in England, would have 
taken place. The. consumer in England has alone profited, 
the importers from the Continent having, on the whole, lost 
much money by the speculation. ‘The net price produced 
from England has been found insufficient to pay the mode- 
rate price of the Continental farmer. 

* The result, therefore, of this transaction, has been a ruinous 
depression in the markets here, and a very heavy loss to all 
engaged in the importation. ’ 

Your Committee cannot but remark, that this importation, 
large as it was, amounted to no more than 726,873 quarters ; 
ak that our annual consumption of oats has been estimated, for 
Great Britain only, at near 30 millions of quarters: thus forci- 
bly illustrating the effect of a comparatively trifling excess in a 
market of grain already abundantly supplied. 

If such be the consequences of the present system, they suf- 
ficiently point out the nature of those inconveniences.to which 
it may expose the grower, the dealer at home, and the foreign 
importer in his speculations abroad. When Your Committee 
find, for instance, in the seventeen months which passed hetween 
January 1816 and Jane i817, the price of wheat varying from 
5$s. id. to 112s. 7d.; and again, in the three months which 
ensued from June to tember 1817, from 112s. 7d. to 74s., 
they cannot but ask, whether fluctuations so rapid and’ extensive 
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have existed in any other commodity of universal supply and 
demand, or in any other country ? and whether these fluctua- 
tions may not have been aggravated by some of the effects of 
the present law ? 

With respect to the effects which may be produced in this 
country, all the internal and commercial transactions of which 
so mainly depend on circulating credit, by a sudden revulsion 
in the foreign exchanges, the experience of the last thirty years 
is a sufficient warning. Your Committee therefore feel a con- 
fident assurance, that when the attention of the House is called 
to the subject, it will examine with a jealous care for the pub- 
lic interest, how far the present system of the corn trade has a 
tendency to bring upon the country the renewal of this cala- 
mity. * 

b (To be continued. ) 


* In this exposé of the effects of the present Corn Laws, there is 
much truth, but still more speculation ; and no part of it has any 
claim to originality. The same things, and in nearly the same lan- 
guage, have been repeated a hundred times. Yet it is not in every 
part very consistent with itself or with experience. It was one great 
object of the warehousing system, to prevent the fluctuations here 
complained of; and there has been no such trial of it as to allow one 
to judge how far it may have this effect. That the tendency of our 
present Corn Laws is at any time to reduce prices lower than they 
would probably be under a state of free trade, is, we think, a most 
improbable supposition ; and, at best, it is nothing more than a sup- 
position. With regard to other suppositions—the ‘ possible scanti- 
ness of the forthcoming harvest,’ may always be ascertained ‘ on the 
15th August; and in such a case there is no reason to assume that 
there would be ‘ no accumulation of foreign corn in the warehouses 
of this country.’ The tax imposed by Prussia in 1800 and 1801, 
more than once noticed in this Journal, is rather an interesting fact 
in the question about a free trade ; for our trade had then been free, 
in point of fact, for 30 years. But Prussia knew that we were under 
an ‘ over-ruling necessity’ to purchase ; and, like a petty shop- 
keeper, took care to make us pay accordingly ; and so it will always 
be, whether we have Corn Laws or none, unless we do our best to 
become independent of foreign supplies, by affording due protection 
to our own agriculture. As to another supposition—that the ports 
‘May open in August at a fraction above 80s., with a great stock in 
the warehouse, and the prospect of an abundant harvest—it is just 
as improbable as the former, unless, as was the case lately in regard 
to oats, a system of almost avowed knavery is practised by the hold- 
ers of that foreign stock. The principle of the law is not to be blam- 
ed for so gross an abuse of it. If the case supposed were to happen 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Morton’s Revolving Harrow. 


Sir, Leith- Walk, 2d August, 1821. 

As you have been kind enough, upon former occasions, 
to notice my Revolving Break-Harrow and Weed-Extirpator 
in your very useful Magazine, I am happy to say, that the opi- 
nions formerly given of it have been most completely confirmed, 
by extensive experience of its use in various quarters, both in 
and out of the kingdom, from which I have received letters; 
one of which, from William Cuninghame Esq. of Lainshaw, 
(which that gentleman obligingly permits me to make any use 
of that I think proper), I now beg to enclose for insertion, if 
you have a spare corner in your next Number. I hold others 
equally satisfactory ; but have not the same permission. 

You would probably sce in the Farmer’s Journal of the 9th 
ult., in the Report of” the last Holkham Sheep-shearing, that 
Mr Coke informed the company that it was proved, in the most 
complete and satisfactory manner, to be a most useful and ef- 
fectual implement. ‘ This we were very happy to hear,’ says 
the Editor of the Journal ; ‘ for we have too often experienced 
* the difficulty of clearing the roots of couch from even a well 
‘ broken tilth, the ordinary operations not bringing them sufs 
* ficiently to the surface, without more repetitions of ploughing 
* than are otherwise requisite or useful to the soil.’ 

It is there called the Rolling Harrow by mistake; from which 
some readers may suppose it to be a different implement. I 
had the pleasure of being present at Mr Coke’s Meeting last 


by fairly taken averages, it could only be because the stock of our own 
corn on hand was more than usually small. Nobody would keep back 
British grain so as to let the ports open in August, in the face of an 
abundant harvest, then beginning to come into use, and large stocks 
of foreign corn in the warehouses. There must, in such an event, 
be little or nothing of our own growth undisposed of; and if this 
were the fact, all the imports likely to be made for the next six 
weeks, or three months, would not probably be more than equal to 
the surplus of British grain commonly on hand, when a new crop 
comes into consumption. The wheat imported would supply the 
place of old wheat of our own growth, and be used as a mixture with 
our new. It would, generally speaking, have no other consequence 
than to restore to the country the surplus which it should always 
possess.— Con, 
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year, when I showed the Revolving Harrow, along with some 
other implements, and for which I had the honour to receive 
two pieces of plate; on delivering which, Mr Coke noticed, that 
he bad not before had the pleasure of sending any prize north 
of the Tweed. 

As Mr Coke had no ground at that time in a state to show 
the effect of the harrow in a satisfactory manner, and, I rather 
think, from his excellent management, seldom has any such, 
he signified his intention, at some other period, of proving it 
under proper circumstances; for which purpose it was left at 
Holkham. The trials on which he reports so favourable an 
opinion, must have therefore been made since; and, for making 
these, there has been ample opportunity between the Holkham 
Meeting last year and this. 

In addition to the high authority of Mr Coke, and the va- 
rious testimonies in its favour which have appeared in your 
Journal (see Vols. XV, XVII, XVIII, & XX.), I may take 
the liberty to refer to an article which was printed in the Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant of 30th March 1820. It is a Report 
which was drawn up, I believe, by Sir John Sinclair and Dr 

oventry) of an inspection which they made, in company with 
some distinguished Sectiratiin of some farms and farming im- 
plements in this neighbourhood; in which, among other mat- 
ters, these gentlemen describe the advantages of the Revolving 

atrow, which was tried, in their presence, on Mr Oliver’s 
farm at Lochend. 
- Allow me to add, that I should not have thought it necessary 
one to address you on this subject, if I did not feel something 
else at stake than my own interest as a tradesman. On one oc- 
casion, and only on one, and at a public meeting, my imple- 
ment either did not experience the notice that it has.met with 
everywhere else, or was unlucky enough to be exhibited before 
incompetent judges. For the truth of this I may venture to 
refer to an agriculturist of no less eminence than Mr Curwen of 
Workington-Hall, Cumberland. Iam, &c. 

Samve.t Morton. 


Copy Letter Wrix1am Cunincuame Esq. of Lainshaw, by 
Stewarton, Ayrshire, to Samuet Morton, Leith-Walk, 
Leith, dated 19th June 1821. 


‘ Sir 
‘ 2 “ . 

¢ Havine now given your Revolving Harrow a fair trial, 
* on soils of different descriptions, and in circumstances, with 
* regard to foulness and adhesiveness, every way calculated to 
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‘ 


bring its merits to a severe test, I have no hesitation in stat- 
ing to you my opinion, that you deserve the warm thanks of 
the agricultural world for this very superior implement. 

‘ I scarcely know whether it would have been possible for 
me to work the quantity of land I have under fallow this sum- 
mer, in a satisfactory manner, without the aid of your harrow; 
as I have, from the distresses of the times, had some farms 
thrown upon my hands, which it will require my utmost ex- 
ertions to bring into some kind of order. By the aid of your 
machine, however, my fallows are already in a state of for- 
wardness, which I could not have anticipated, considering 
the unpropitious weather we had till a late period of the 
spring. 

‘ The merits of your harrow consist, firsf, in its dragging to 
the surface the root-weeds, in a manner which is effected b 
no other implement; and, secondly, in its effecting a tanehs 
higher degree of pulverization than the common harrow, as 
wall as loosening the soil to the very bottom of the furrow. 

* It seems to me that, in the fallow. process, it will save more 
than the half of the harrowing and rolling, and at Icast one- 
third of the ploughing. I find however that, on a strong 
soil, it requires four horses. 

‘ When I purchased your harrow, I confess that I felt some 


reluctance to give 18 guineas for an implement of the kind: 
But, after having experienced its effects in facilitating the pro- 
cess of summer-fallow, I deem it but an act of justice to you 
to say, that I expect its cost will be much more than repaid 
to me this season. You are at liberty to make any use of 
this letter that you think proper. I am, &e. 

‘ Wa. Cunineuam.’ 
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Review or AcRicuLTuRAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Memorial relative to Opening the Great Valleys of Strathmore 
and Strathearn, by means of a Railway or Canal, with Branches 
to the Sea from Perth, Arbroath, Montrose, Stonehaven, and 
Aberdeen; together with Observations on Interior Communica- 
tions in general. By Ronert Stevenson, F.R.S. E. &c. Civil 
Engineer. 

[From a Correspondent.} 


As this gentleman has taken no notice of any of the previous 

rere that were adopted, either by individuals, or by corporate 

ies, with a view to procure a navigable communication into, 

or through Strathmore; before proceeding to the consideration 

of the various positions he has laid down, some of which we 

think highly controvertible, we shall endeavour, as briefly as 
possible, to supply this defect, by an exposition of facts. 

The late Mr Dempster of Dunnichen appears to have been 
the first person who projected a navigable communication be- 
tween the sea at Arbroath and the great valley of Strathmore. 
This gentleman having drained his marl loch at Restennet, em- 
ployed Mr Whitworth, an able engineer, to make a plan and 
estimate of a canal between Arbroath and Restennet, in the 
year 1788, which was then ‘estimated to cost 17,7887. The 
roads being then in a very bad state, that gentleman’s primary 
object was to open an easy and cheap conveyance for his marl 
through the neighbouring country, or even for its exportation by 
sea; together with land produce and manufactured goods ; while 
coals, and the raw materials of manufacture, were to be receiv- 
ed in return. It was obvious however, that, were this canal to 
terminate at Restennet, ‘a great part of the population of For- 
far would be attracted towards it, from the conveniency of ob- 
taining fuel, and the raw materials of manufacture. But be- 
‘tween Restennet and Forfar there is some very difficult ground, 
and additional locks would be required, which would occasion 
increase of expense. 

» A merchant in Cupar-Angus had also made a plan and esti- 
mate of a navigable canal between that town and the Tay, at 
the.city of Perth, which might be extended to Forfar. But 
hisiptan was thought to have Detie on too large a scale to afford 


@ prdepect.of defraying the expense. 
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It may be necessary to state, that Strathmore, or the Great 
Valley, although the name be commonly restricted to that part 
which is situated in the counties of Angus and Perth, is in 
fact an extensive tract of what is generally a level and fertile 
country, which runs parallel to the whole range of the Gram- 
pians, from their origin near Aberdeen to their termination in 
the Frith of Clyde in the county of Dumbarton. It passés 
through the counties of Mearns, Angus, Perth, Stirling, and 
Dumbarton. It is intersected by several rivers issuing from the 
Grampians ; the principal of which are, the North and South 
Esks, the Isla, the Tay, the Earn, the Teith, and the Forth. 
With only one exception, this tract affords a line for a ca- 
nal, the highest level of which is only about 200 feet above the 
sea. ‘This is its elevation at Forfar, near which the waters di- 
vide, the Lemno flowing towards the east, and the Dean to- 
wards the west. The exception is a ridge between Muthil and 
Blackford, in Perthshire, which is 400 feet above the sea, and 
four miles across, and which might be passed by a rail-way. 
The ridge which is or between the plain of the Forth, 
near Kippen or Thornhill in Stirlingshire, and Lochlomond 
near Dumbarton, is only about 150, or at most does not exceed 
200 feet of elevation above the sea. 

In the year 1807, the Rev. James Headrick happened to 
meet with his old friend Captain Fraser at Perth, who was 
then employed in making a plan and estimate of a canal from 
the Tay at Perth to Lochearn, by Crieff, and which might be 
extended upon the Crieff level, of 120 feet, without needing 
any more locks, to the neighbourhood of Dunkeld. Mr Head- 
rick suggested the propriety of extending this canal across the 
Tay, through Strathmore, until it reached the sea, either at 
Stonehive or Aberdeen: On the other hand, that it should be 
carried southward, until it reached the Clyde at Dumbarton- 
Castle, or Dunglass-Castle, near the junction of the Forth and 
Clyde Canal with that river. Captain Fraser entered warmly in- 
to the scheme, and made several journies, both towards the 
north and south, by which he was completely satisfied of the 
practicability of the project. A sketch of the project was drawn 
up, and inserted in the Scotch Magazine; and the substance of 
it also appeared in this work. Captain Fraser brought this 
project under the consideration of Government, who were con- 
vinced that it was a great national improvement, and proposed 
to put it on the same footing with the roads and bri ges then 
making in the Highlands. Several proprietors entered warm- 
Be and subscribed most liberally, for carrying it into executions 
The reasons which induced some others to oppose.and defeat 
its execution, it is needless here to detail. 
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It has often been proposed to cut the Links of Forth, so as 
to open a short passage for vessels from Alloa up to Stirling: 
The distanee between these two towns, in'a straight line, is only 
from four to six miles; while, by following the windiags of the 
river, the navigation is at present computed to exceed 24 miles; 
and in one part is obstructed by rocks, or large stones. It has 
also been often proposed to make a navigable canal from Stir- 
ling, and the coal-pits in its neighbourhood, along the plain of 
the Forth, to the Grampians near Thorvhiil or Gartmore, on 
the scuth-west extremity of that plain; or to Callender near 
Benledi, on its north-west extremity. Mr Macgibbon, now re- 
siding at Queensferry, executed a survey and estimate of all 
these projects; and, if carried ‘into effect, they would enable 
the proposed canal throngh Strathmore to communicate, not 
only with the coal-pits near Stirling or St Ninians, but also 
with all those which are contiguous to the Forth and Clyde. 

Thus the Canal proposed by Mr Headrick would form the 
shortest road between.the north-east and south-west of Scotland, 
through its broadest part. It would connect the three navigable 
rivers of this country, the Tay, the Forth, and the Clyde; and 
might throw off a branch from Brechin to Montrose, from For- 
far to Arbroath, as well as branches to the coal-pits in Clackman- 
nan, Fife, and Stirlingshires, or wherever they might prove use- 
ful. He further proposed, that this Canal should be so con- 
structed, that boats might be dragged from it up the Tay, where 
the current is placid. Where it is too rapid, there may be-side- 
cuts furnished with locks, which would raise the boats. up:to Loch- 
Tay, fifteen miles in length. At the head of Loch-Tay, a 
trifling lockage would raise them to a very extensive valley, where 
the river is stagnant, or rather is a long chain of narrow lakes, 
extending to the neighbourhood of the lead-mines of Tayne- 
drum, inthe very centre of the Grampians. Similar openings 
might be made into the lakes from which the Teath and, Forth 
derive their sources, and into all those valleys of the Grampians 
where valuable minerals abound. 

When the great stagnation took place at the conclusion of the 
war, and many of the people were starving from want of em- 
ployment, several essays appeared in the Montrose Review, in 
which this Canal was recommended as a mean of providing em- 
ployment for them. The Magistrates of Forfar and Arbroath 
united in procuring Mr Stevenson to make a survey, with a plan 
and estimate of a Canal from Arbroath to Forfar. : His estimate 
was reckoncd to be by far too high, and his calculation of profits 
too:low, to induce capitalists to embark their money in the pro- 
ject. Objections were also started ta his mode of supplying the 
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Canal with water, as likely to injure spinning-mills and other 
machinery, as well as to various other parts of his plan, as un- 
necessarily expensive. Captain Stephenson of Forfar procured 
estimates from various tradesmen and experienced labourers, of 
the rates at which they would undertake to execute the several 
species of work. From these he made out calculations tending 
to show, that the whole might be executed for less than a half 
of the engineer’s estimate. He also found out a commodious 
hollow, which might be converted into a reservoir, and furnish 
an abundant supply of water, without interfering with any ma- 
chinery. Still it was the opinion of all the professional men who 
were consulted, as well as of every competent judge, that if this 
canal stopped at Forfar, it never would become productive, and 
that the farther it was extended through Strathmore, the more 
productive it would become. ‘Two opinions were started con- 
cerning the direftion by which it ought to be extended. One 
party insisted that it should be carried on to Perth, distant 32 
miles, along the south side of Strathmore, skirting the north de- 
clivity of the Seedlay hills. The other party insisted, that this 
tract would interfere witlr the toll-road, one of the best in Bri- 
tain; that it would cut through land in high cultivation, and 
even through some noblemen and gentlemen’s pleasure-yrounds, 
by which the expense would be much increased; that it would 
be too near the Frith of Tay, to render it an advantage to carry 

oods upon it; and that it could receive no water except from 
the Seedlay hills, which is already all occupied by machinery. 
They insisted, that the more a canal penetrates into the interior 
country, which is not yet laid epen by gocd roads or othet 
means of communication, the more cheaply it may be executed, 
and the more advantage will ultimately result from it. They 
therefore proposed, that the Canal should be extended from For- 
far by the north side of Strathmore, along the southern decli- 
vity of the Grampians; in which direction it might be carried 
to Dunkeld without any additional locks. But while this dis- 
pute was going on, some proprietors in the western parts of 
Strathmore, who had an interest in the new harbour of Dundee, 
and in the toll-roads which lead from that town into their pro- 
oa apprehensive that the Canal would render these interests 
ess valuable, set their faces against its extension i this direc- 
tion; and thus the project was dropped. 

In this pamphlet Mr Stevenson proposes, that his projected 
canal should have its northern commencement at Aberdeen; and 
that it should throw down branches to Stonehaven, .Montroe, 
&e. Upon this point Mr Headrick always spoke with much -he- 
sitation. On the one hand, the harbour of Stonehaven, in its 
present state, is too small and incommodious to ‘form the mtn 
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entrance into an extensive inland navigation. But it admits of 
unlimited extension, and may be rendered one of the safest and 
most commodious harbours on the east coast of Scotland. On 
the other hand, although Mr Stevenson’s canal runs along. the 
margin of the sea, yet, by following the inequalities of the ground, 
the ata is much increased, and vessels might come much 
sooner from Aberdeen to Stonehaven by the open sea, than by 
the canal. Were this harbour, then, put in proper order, the 
extension of the canal to Aberdeen appears superfluous. After 
passing Forfar, Mr Stevenson offers two plans; one, by which 

is canal passes along the south side of Strathmore, until it drop 
into the Tay at Kinnoul, opposite to Perth; another, by which 
it is carried along the north side of Strathmore, until it cross 
the Tay at Caputh, below Dunkeld, and from thence pass on 
to Crieff, sending a branch to the Tay at Perth. From Crieff, 
one branch ascends to Loch Earn, among the Grampians; an- 
other branch passes on to Auchterarder, from which it is con- 
tinued through the Ochil hills to the coalworks at Dollar. From 
Auchterarder, another branch passes by Dunblane to Stir- 
ling, and is continued until it join the head level of the Forth 
es Clyde Canal, between Falkirk and Kilsyth. From Perth, 
a branch runs parallel to the navigable Tay to Newburgh, upon 
the frith of that river. From this town, a branch passes south- 
ward over the Ochil hills to near Strathmiglo in Fifeshire. From 
this it sends a branch westward, through Kinross-shire, to the 
coalworks at Dollar. From Strathmiglo, two other branches 
pass to the east and west of the Lomond hills, one of which 
comes near Kirkaldy and Burntisland, on the Firth of Forth; 
both converge near Dunfermline, and terminate at the coal- 
works of Torryburn. 

It is evident that this gentleman does not mean that all these 
lines of communication should consist of canals. Some of them 
are carried over elevations too great to admit of this, or to fur- 
nish a sufficient supply of water at their head levels. We shall 
see that he seems to prefer iron rail-ways in all cases; and if 
these be adopted, there is no occasion for making the lines. of 
contmunication so circuitous. It is also to be regretted that this 
gentleman does not appear to have turned his attention towards 
the practicability and advantages of extending a navigable canal 
from Dumblane to Doune, and from thence continuing it along 
the head of the plain of the Forth, through Monteith and Len- 
nox to the Clyde. 

The first position of our author which appears questionable, 
is contained in p. 9. of his Memorial—that the Iron Railway, 
or British Roadway, as he elsewhere designates it, * is eee 
* ratively recent, having, it is believed, been first introduced at 
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‘ the ironworks of Colebrook Dale, about the year 1786.” 
That the iron railway is a comparatively recent, and exclusively 
a British invention, we cordially agree with our author. But 
we recollect having seen an iron railway at the cozlworks of 
John Francis Erskine of Marr Esq., for conveying his coals from 
the pits down to the harbour of Alloa, long belore the year 1786; 
and never entertained a doubt but this invention originated with 
that gentleman. 

In the contrast which our Memorialist states between rail- 
ways and canals, he decidedly gives the preference to the form- 
er. He admits that a horse can draw about three times the 
load upon a canal, that he can draw upon a well-constructed 
railway. But a canal is liable to be frozen in winter, and to be 
deprived of water in summer. May not a railway be blocked 
up with snow in winter, while a canal is open? The canal 
which has been proposed to traverse the whole range of the 
Grampians, never can be in want of water; because all the 
streams which flow from these mountains, might be conducted 
into it. Our author observes, p. 12, that * the first expense of 
* a canal, even under favourable circumstances, and where 
* much lockage is not required, will always be found to be from 
* 6000/. to 70002. per mile; or double, if not treble, the expense 
‘ of a railway.’ And in p. 13. he observes, that ‘in canal 


* works, the expense of aqueducts and bridges alone, forms a 
* saving which is strikingly in favour of the railway, as loaded 
‘ waggons may be transported across rivers and ravines, upon 
* barges or bridges of chains, in the most simple and economi- 
* cal manner.’ It is true, that a canal occupies much mote 
space than a railway ; and near towns, where the land is very 
valuable, or where highly cultivated farms are cut up, fe ex- 


pense must be incurred, not only for the land occupied, but for 
the damage done. But near the foot of the Grampians, where, 
from want of communication, the land, although susceptible of 
the highest improvement, is either imperfectly cultivated, or 
continues in a state of nature, we apprehend that the price of 
the land occupied, joined to that of excavating an ordinary ca- 
nal, would be less than a sufficient railway would cost. ith 
regard to locks, these should, if possible, be placed at the two 
extremities of a canal; so that vessels may run as far as possi- 
ble, without interruption, upon the head level. But! unless rail- 
ways be carried upon the dead or water level, they cannot con- 
vey so much in one direction as in the other. If'the Iéaded 
w ns are to be, every now and then, raised to a higher, or 
let down to a lower level, by the use of machinery; as described 
by our author, we are apprehensive that this machinery Way 
cost more than the locks upon an extensive line of navigation; 
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while both the machinery, and the railway, are much more lia- 
ble to go out of repair, than the canal and its locks. With re- 
gard to aqueduct bridges over ravines and rivers, these may be 
as easily spared upon a canal, as upon a railway. The Chinese 
have neither locks nor aqueducts upon their canals, because 
they ascend the banks of a river, until it flows into, and becomes 
a part of, the canal. 

Our author elsewhere states, that three persons are necessary 
to conduct a boat upon a canal; one to manage the horse, and 
two to take care of the boat; but, on a railway, one person is 
sufficient to conduct a loaded waggon. The present mode of 
impelling vessels by steam, is chiefly applicable on navigable 
rivers; and hence, although it be a Scotish invention, it has 
been much more generally practised in America than in this 
country. At sea, a very trifling swell sinks one of the paddle- 
wheels, so as to choak it below water; while the other is work- 
ing in the air. In all cases the friction is enormous, and occa- 
sions a great loss of power. Steam-boats have been excluded 
from our canals, because the violent agitation they occasioned 
in the water washed down the banks. We understand that a 

lan is in agitation for impelling boats by steam, which will be 
ble to none of these objections, either at sea or upon canals ; 
and by which the friction will be so much diminished, as to be- 
come wholly insensible. Were this plan carried into effect, 
boats might be impelled upon canals without the use of horses, 
and with only one man to manage the engine, and another to 
manage the boat. 

To the great professional talents and experience of Mr Ste- 
venson, we are disposed to pay all becoming deference. We 
have already hinted, that several parts of his proposed lines of 
communication, if executed at all, must consist of railways; be- 
cause, on these, canals are hardly practicable. But in all cases 
where canals are practicable, we are disposed to prefer them, 
from views of sound policy, without regarding the expense, 
When Buonaparte had trampled all Europe under his feet, he 
often talked of trampling our ‘paltry islands down to the bottom 
of the ocean. Had it not been for our brave tars, there is too 
much reason to think that he would have carried this threat in- 
to execution, Our national greatness and security are built up- 
on the seas. It ought, therefore, to be a standing rule in the 
policy of our Goyernment, as well as impressed upon the heart 
of every well-wisher of his country, to adopt every practicable 
method for increasing the numbers of our people who are kept 
afloat. 7 wnat 
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A very mild winter, and a favourable spring-time, were suc- 
ceeded by a cold dry summer, which has considerably abated 
the hopes entertained three months ago of an early std abund- 
dant harvest. June, and the first three weeks of July, were 
singularly unfavourable to vegetation, little or no rain having 
fallen, and the temperature being low for the season, with parch- 
ing winds almost always from the northerly points, and some- 
times so keen during the night as to present the ground covered 
with hoar-frost to the rays of a midsummer sun. During the 
latter part of July and since, there were frequent showers, by 
which the Pastures and Turnip-fields have been much benefited ; 
yet cold high winds still intervenetl; and, down to this day, 
there has not been, throughout the summer quarter, a single week 
together of fine summer weather. 

A season of this description necessarily affects the various soils 
and crops very differently. The Wheat lands have suffered the 
least, if at all; and this Grain, with Beans and Peas, promises 
to be more productive than Barley and Oats. The Oats, in par- 
ticular, have every appearance of making a very short return— 
certainly in straw, and most probably also in corn. Of the 
Turnip and Potatoe crops, “it is yet too early to form an opinion ; 
but the former is by no méans regularly planted, nor so far ad- 
vanced in growth as usual. Owing to the severe drought, it 
was necessary to sow many fields a second or third time. Hay 
has been a poor crop, not more, perhaps, than half an average ; 
but it is of fine quality, and has been well saved ; and the After- 

th is luxuriant. The Orchards will produce little in the 
orth, and only very moderately in the most favourable situa- 
tions. The Hop-grounds may make a medium return, as they 
are said to be in a great measure free from disease, and have 
made much progress of late; but in some districts they will fall 
much below it. 

Grazing, whether for the shambles or the dairy, has been 
a most unprofitable business. The want of Grass was’ in 
some instances so great as to require the aid of Hay, and of 
fields intended for Hay ; and the Cattle had often to travel to a 
distance to procure water. ‘The produce of the Dairy is there- 
fore scanty ; and though both rearing and fatting beasts improy- 
ed more than was to be expected from the bareness of their ps 
tures, they have come to a very bad market. Sheep, as well as 
Cattle, notwithstanding the price of Wool has not materially 
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fallen, do not bring two-thirds of last year’s prices. Sheep are 
lower at present than they have been, if we recollect right, any 
time these twenty years. 

The unfavourable weather of June, with the natural progress 
of the year, which usually brings an advance upon the winter 
prices, produced some effect in the Corn market during. the 
quarter, especially for the last six weeks; yet this advance has 
been but trifling, and has not been steady. Wheat has felt. it 
the least, as, of all the crops, this is sania the most promising. 
But, taking the different kinds of Grain together, the present 
prices cannot be said to be so good as they were nine months 
ago, when the last crop had just come into consumption. 

Parliament has done something, certainly not much, for the 
relief of agriculturists; but their Committee nothing at all, or 
worse than nothing. An abatement has been allowed upon the 
malt-duty on Scotch Barley, and the Horse-tax is repealed. 
The latter never amounted. to half a million, while the rental 
of Britain is still probably thirty millions; so that the relief ob- 
tained will not be more than in the proportion of 14 per cent. 
on the rent. Small as is the boon, however, one ought to. be 
grateful for it. A tax on farm-horses is objectionable in prin- 
ciple, as well as from its numerical amount. 

As to the Report of the Agricultural Committee, we consider 
it, not as it has been often represented to be, a mere milk-and- 
water production, but a very ominous document. If it lead to 
the consequences which we fear, a heavy responsibility will rest 
with those who have made such a clamour against the present 
Corn Law, and so strenuously contended for a duty of 40s. a 
quarter on the import of foreign wheat. The Committee, as 
was to be expected, join very heartily with these petitioners in 
their abuse of the present law, and even agree with them so far 
as to prefer a duty ;—but does any one think that this or any 
Committee will ever recommend ,a duty of 40s., or the half of 
it ?—or that any, duty at all would long be submitted to by the 
public, when corn exceeded. the present import rates? The 
operation of a duty of only 10s. a quarter on wheat, when our 
prices were above 80s., with an additional duty of other 10s. 
probably, on its export from the Baltic, would in a few weeks 
low the tables of Parliament with petitions from every corner 
of the United Kingdom, With such prices, instead of impos- 
ing a duty, .it would, perhaps be thought expedient, as has been 
done before, to. offer a bounty on import; for it ought to be 
carefully attended to, that 80s. now is a very different sum from 
what it was eight. or ten years ago, Wheat is now as high at 
80s, as it was in 1812.at 100s. 

Now, if it be in the highest degree improbable that even « 
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very moderate duty would be allowed to operate, or indeed 
should be allowed to operate, when wheat is above 80s., the 

uestion between the advocates for the present law and for a 
duty is almost decided. For what is the main objection to the 
present law, but that the ports are opened at 80s., and foreign 
wheat poured in without restraint, so as to lower our own prices 
for a long time thereafter, not merely to 80s., but perhaps to 
60s. or 70s.? And would not this be the consequence of opening 
the ports, under a new system of duties, whenever the price 
reached, or somewhat exceeded, the present import rate? The 
ports are opened now when wheat is above 80s., and we firmly 
believe they would be opened, without duty, under any new 
law, when the price was a little above 80s. ; so that, in this point 
of view, we can see no material difference between the two sys- 
tems. But in a different state of prices, the difference seems 
very great indeed. Our farmers at present have a complete 
monopoly at all prices below the import rates; under a duty 
system, that is, any such duties as Parliament and the country 
at large would consent to, the Corn trade would be virtually 
free at all times. With such a trade, supposing the duty to 
be even so high as 20s. on wheat, we co not imagine that prices, 
except in very bad seasons, would ever much exceed the pre- 
sent, or at the most 60s. a quarter. 

We have said that this Report is an ominous document, be- 
cause it appears to us the first step, and a very long one, to- 
wards the repeal of all restrictions on the Corn Trade. The 
Committee, indeed, speak of comparing the expenses of culti- 
vation in this and the corn-exporting countries ; and having as- 
certained the difference, and deducted from this difference the 
freight, &c. they seem to be willing to mect what remains with 
a'duty; or, in other words, the natural price of foreign corn, 
with the expense of bringing it hither, and the proposed duty, 
are to be equal to the expenses and profits of raising it in this 
country. This would look well enough in a chapter of a work 
on Political Economy; but how will the Committee get at all 
these calculations ?—how will they be able to ascertain the ex- 
penses of cultivation in Poland, America, France, and other 
countries, and then, taking the freight from each country sepa 
rately, proceed to form a scale of duties, by which the prodace 
of every country, when it comes into Britain, shall be exactly 
equal to, neither more nor less, than the British grower’s price? 
It is clear that, according to this principle, wheat should be rat- 
ed at a different duty, not only according to the original ex- 
pense of cultivating it in the country from which: it is brought, 
but also according to the freight and other expenses of bring- 
ing it to this: country; and a the wheat of America and of 
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Poland, for instance, would have to be charged, the one per- 
haps 50 per cent. of duty more than the other. But all this is 
sufficiently impracticable. If the suggestion of the Committee 
ever come to be acted on, no such idle calculations. will evet be 
attempted. ‘They will be superseded by the adoption of what 
will be called such a duty as, while it protects the grower, will 
not injure the consumer; and one that may not require the in- 
terference of Parliament, whenever prices are either high or 
low. This duty must therefore be but a few shillings a quarter; 
and from this to a trade perfectly free, the transition is natural, 
and will not be distant. It will soon be found out, whenever 
the manufacturing classes choose to take up the matter, that, of 
all taxes, the most odious and oppressive is a tax, and a direct 
and obvious tax, on bread. 

We cannot therefore help thinking, that, with all its defects, 
real and imaginary, the present Corn Law is the best for the 
landed interest that there is the least hope of obtaining; and we 
would take leave to remind our readers, what opposition was 
mace to it by the rest of the public, and how imprudent it is to 
be themselves the first to call for its repeal, without first per- 
ceiving a disposition in the public mind to be satisfied with what 
they had already obtained. The present depressed state of a- 
griculture, severe and to be greatly deplored as every one ad- 
mits it to be, can, in no material degree, be ascribed to the in- 
adequate protection afforded by the late Corn Law. That it 
would have been still worse under a duty system, we have no 
manner of doubt. : ’ 
~ It would be very unfair, however, to blame ministers for our 
earn distresses, when we see them so economical that, after 

ing withdrawn every unmerited pension, and abolished every 
useless sinecure, they have found it necessary, in order to alle- 
viate these distresses still further, to discontinue the usual grant 
of 3000/. a year to the Board of Agriculture. Nothing could 
afford a better proof of their sympathy with our fate, than this 
retaliation, as it is perhaps meant to be, upon the chiefs who 
should. have preserved us from it. Others, indeed, state this 
matter_dificrently.. They say, it is not true that all nseless pen- 
sions and sinecures are salished but that, on the contrary, a 
-bont, 100 individuals receive each as much as 80004. a year for 
doing Jittle or nothing; that, whatever may be the faults.of the 
Board,. they have always proved themselves faithful-subalterns 
of ministers forthe time being; and that, in short, to discon- 
tinue this pittance at such a time as this, looks very much. like 
an expression of contempt for the services of the Board, if_not 
fon insult to the landed interest at large. But the Board of A- 
griculture nowiis a thing ‘not worthrthe disputing about—10. dug. 
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SCOTLAND. 

: Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. ry 
Tue Oat sowing in this county was finished about the 20th, an 
the Bear about the 30th April. From the middle of this month to 
the 5th May, the weather was uncommonly fine, and vegetation made 
rapid progress.. The remainder of May, and the whole of Juné, 
proved excessively cold, with frost at night, attended with northerty 
winds, for the unprecedented long period of nine weeks ; and the 
Grass, both Hay and Pasture, suffered exceedingly ; so much so, 
that the average crop of Hay in the county will probably not ex- 
ceed 100 stones per acre. The Oat and Wheat crops stood out 
wonderfully ; and although the former will be defective in straw, 
both may prove an average crop as to Grain; indeed the present 
appearance of Wheat promises considerably to exceed an average. 

e Bear crop, on the other hand, has suffered exceedingly, and 
will be defective by at least one-fourth. The cold weather was favour- 
able for cleaning the Turnip fields, and the sowing commenced ge- 
nerally about the first of June, under very favourable circumstances ; 
the second week however proved wet, which interrupted the sowing 
for some days; and this was again followed by a sudden and severe 
drought, which completely checked the springing of the seed. The 
first sown look well, the second rather thin, and the third did net 
spring till the rains and heat began about the 8th of this month: Upon 
the whole, the Turnip does not at present promise to be near an 
average. Potatoes have improved very much since the warm wea- 
ther and rain, and now promise a fair return. Pasture Grass has 
been very dry, and brought the Cattle slowly on. 

The Corn market remained in. the same lJanguid state as when 
last reported, until within these two or three weeks. past, wher 
some speculation took piace, in consequence of the defgetive appear- 
ance of the Oat and Barley crop to the southward. An advance of 
2s. or 3s. per boll was then realized on spring Corn, Wheat.remains 
unaltered. Prices may be quoted as follows :—Oats, Potatoe, 18s. to 
20s.; Feed 17s. to 18s.; Bear 20s, to 23s.;, Wheat 27s, to 30s. ; 
Oatmeal 15s. to i6s. per 140 libs, ! 

‘ Cattle markets have given way, since this time last year, fully 33 
per cent, or one-third of the value; and the demand, even at this re- 
daction, is not equal to take off the Stock. Very great losses must 
be sustained by the grazier as well as by the Corn farmer. Neither 
tents, labour nor taxes, have fallen at all in proportion to the fall in 
the value of produce ; and we may safely apply the exclamation of a 
poor woman of this county, when suffrring under the pains of labour 
+~‘ This may dee a wee whillie, but winna dee lang,’ (7. ¢. may be 
supported for a very short space, but cannot for a lang.)+~—30t/: Judy. 
Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 3 


Mo 


_. Tue warm and genial weather which we experienced im the ead 
of April and commencement of May, had greatly fyrwarded the 
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growth of every species of crop; and the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of an abundant and early produce were then formed. Soon, 
however, after the date of our last Report, the season became un- 
favourable. At first we had cold barren ‘winds and chilling rains, 
not unfrequently attended with hail ; which very much retarded ve- 
getation, and considerably dashed the hopes that had been formerly 
excited.. As the season advanced, fair weather again set in; but it 
was very ungenial, accompanied with cold northerly winds. The ra- 
vages of the grub-worm began to manifest themselves in various 
quarters ; but they have proved by no means so fatal as was at 
first apprehended. 

About the 20th of May, we had nearly a week of severe frost ; 
which put a complete stop to the growth of the young crops ; and, 
im many instances, threatened their utter destruction. The fruit- 
trees, which had at that time the finest appearance, and, by the 
richness of their blossoms, gave the fairest promises of a plentitul re- 
turn, were, in the course of a few days, almost totally ruined. The 
fruit, much of which was then perfectly formed, dropt from the 
branches, and might have been lifted in handfuls. Much serious in- 
jury has been sustained in nurseries; as some of the plants have 
been wholly blasted, and the others, generally speaking, have lost 
a full year’s growth. Old forest trees too, especially those of the 
earlier descriptions, whose leaves were fully out previous to the 
frost, were deprived of most of their foliage, and shed their leaves 
in nearly as great profusion as if it had been in the end of autumn, 

The early planted Potatoes suffered very severely, as all the stems 
which had attained any length above the surface of the ground, were 
reduced to the same seared and shrivelled state as though they had 
been scorched with fire. Upon the whole, the aspect of the country 
was abundantly discouraging at the commencement of June; and 
the nost serious apprehensions of a late and scanty harvest were 
then generally entertained. As the month advanced, the tempera- 
ture somewhat improved; but still cold nights, tending always to 
frost, counteracted, in a great measure, the effects of the warm 
sunshine of the preceding day. Vegetation of every description 
advanced but slawly during the last two weeks of May, and the twa 
first of June. The night of the 16th way again accompanied with 
a hipping frost, which, in some districts of the country, did consi- 
derable damage to the Potatoes, and every other succulent plant. 
Indeed there was scarcely a night throughout the whole month that 
was entirely free of frost, which not only retarded the progress of the 
crops towards maturity, but gave them a dried and stunted-like appear: 
ance. During July, an increased temperature prevailed. A hot 
unclouded sun by day, was regularly succeeded by a mild night, un- 
attended, however, by refreshing and nourishing dews. ‘This was 
the more to be regretted, as, throughout the whole of June, and up 
to the 18th of the following month, we had scarcely a single drop 
of rain;:in consequence of which, the ground was parched, to a 
most alarming degree. The drought was so great that almost every 

0 
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pool was completely dried up, and the water could hardly be said to flow 
in the beds, even of considerable streams. The cattle had, in a great 
many instances, to’be driven to a considerable distance to proper wa- 
tering places. The pasture grounds, from the excessive drought, had 
a very barren aspect ; and, on dry soils, exhibited as brown a hue as 
they presented at any period during last winter. From the deficiency 
of the pasture, a corresponding failure in the quantity of milk was 
the natural result. It may be remarked, however, that notwithstand- 
ing the apparent injury done to the grass, the quality of the milk was 
much superior to that of ordinary years, though by no means’so 
rich as fully to compensate for the diminution in point of quantity. 
Cattle too, that were feeding for the butcher, improved beyond what 
could be expected from the appearance of the grass ; and the conse- 
quence was, that we had a regular and plentiful supply of excellent 
Lamb, Mutton and Beef, equally early as in former seasons. The 
Hay, in general, is a light crop, but of very superior quality; and 
weighs uncommonly well, in proportion to its bulk, We have sel- 
dom witnessed a better season for cutting and preparing it for the 
stack, and it is now secured in the finest possible order.—Beans are 
short in the straw, especially upon thin clay bottoms; but where the 
soil is deep and was properly prepared, they are an abundant’ crop. 
Oats, though greatly improved within the last fourteen days, are 
both short and slender in the stalk, and it is thought will fall consi- 
derably short of a fair medium produce. The Wheat holds out the 
most flattering promises all over the county, and a most luxuriant 
return is confidently expected. Since the commencement. of the 
quaiter, Sheep and Lean Cattle of all descriptions have fallen in 
price, and have not been much in demand, owing, no doubt, to the 
scarcity of pasture. Grain,-on the other hand, has advanced from 
two to four shillings per boll ; and the Oatmeal is now retailing from 
is. td. to 1s. 3d. per peck. Beef now sells from 7d. to 10d. ; Mut 
ton from Gd. to 10d. ; Butter from 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d.; all per lib. of 
24 otinces. Sweet-milk Cheese brings from 10s. to 11s. per stone of 
16 lib. same weight.—3d. August. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of April concluded with warm and genial weather; in 
May it was more variable. There’ were heavy showers of rain on 
the 3d, 4th, 7th, Och, 12th, 15th, 19th, and 28th; and hail showers 
on the Gth, 13th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 25th,’ and 26th, 
From the 14th to the 26th inclusive we had frost in the night, and 
sonietimes very smart. On the 3d and 18th, there were several peals 
of thunder ; and high winds on the 7th and 8th. In the month of 
Juné, we had no rain ex--ept in the afternoon of the Sth, the morn- 
ing of the 6th, and very slight wandering showers on the 91h. The 
wind was uniformly from the east; and on several mornings towards 
the end of the month, there was strong hoar-frost, which,’ in a num 
ber of places, injured the Potatoe stems. In July there were eleven 
days on which we had showers; but generally slight, and of short 
continuance. It was much warmer than during the preceding 
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months. Notwithstanding the cold in May, and the succeeding 
drought, the crops maintained a fair aspect till about the 20th of 
June, when they, as well as the Pastures, began to be very sensibly 
affected, particularly late sown Barley; but they had to suffer from 
the same cause for a month longer, which greatly eclipsed our early 
prospects of abundance. At the same time it must be observed, 
that the Wheat crops were much benefited by the dry weather, as, 
otherwise, they would have been very generally lodged. Both Winter 
and Spring Wheat has uniformly had the appearance of an abund- 
ant crop. It was discoloured a little in the end of May, but it soon 
resumed its vigour and proper hue. Beans have a fair appearance ; 
but Peas have, in several instances, failed so much as to be ploughed 
“up; and it is supposed that, in general, they will fall short of an ave. 
tage crop. Early sown Barley, with a few exceptions, has the ap- 
pearance of a medium crop; but the late sown is very inferior. 
Oats upon dry fresh land promise to reach a fair average crop ; but 
upon thin soils, inclining to wet, they have an indifferent aspect. 
Potatoes, particularly on clay soils, have been much stinted in their 
growth. All the crops, however, are fast improving, by the fine 
showers which now refresh the earth. Clover Hay, which is nearly 
all cut, cannot be estimated above half an average crop ; it is selling 
from the rick at 74d. to 9d. per stone. The season was very favour- 
able for cleaning the land for Turnips. The sowing of Swedish 
Turnips commenced about the 15th May, and of common Turnips 
in the first week of June. Those that were first sown, on proper 
soils, are making great progress; but on stiff land they are far be- 
hind, and in many instances did not braird till the rain came. The 
naked Fallows are in a forward: state. There has been a serious 
progressive decline in the price of Black Cattle and Sheep since last 
Report. At the public sales before the term, they were from five 
to fifteen per cent. below the prices of last year. At Dunse New 
Fair’ in May, bred Hogs sold from 32s. to 37s. a head ; half-bred 
Gitto 24s. to 28s. ; Cheviot Hogs were not much in demand; Black- 
faced Wedders 18s. to 29s. At Greenlaw, on the 22d, Milk Cows 
were 10 per cent below last year. At Dunse, on the first Thursday 
of June, there was a full market of excellent Cattle, and sales very 
dull, at less money than at preceding markets. The best Fat didnot 
Teach 8s. per stone Dutch ; and at Berwick, on the 22d, it was said 
Fat was nearly 1s. per stone less than at Dunse, and very little bu- 
finess done. At Yetholm, on the 27th, there was a great show of 
Hogs, particularly of the Cheviot breed. Leicester do. brought 
from 26s.'to 30s. a head ; some lots were 14s. a head below the prices 
given for ‘similar Hogs last year. Cheviot do. sold from 9s. to 15s., 
‘which, in many instances, did not leave one shilling a head for twelve 
- months keeping; and it is said some did not reach the price paid for 
them when lambs. At Earlston, on the 29th, a great deal of Cattle 
> were presented in the market; there were few dealers from the 
south. Grazing Queys were most in demand ; Fat Cattle were from 
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5s. 6d. to $s. per stone ; bat very little reached the latter price, and 
there were comparatively few sold. At Dunse Lamb Pair in July, 
bred Lambs were one-third below last year, and Cheviot in propor- 
tion ; and at St Boswell’s on the 18th, they were from onc to .two 
shiliings lower.—Full bred from 12s. 6d. to 16s. 6d.; but very few lots 
reached the latter. Black Cattle were very dull sale, and .no im- 
provement in the price-——There was still less demand for Horses. 
Fine long White Wool 26s. to 30s. ; Smeared, half-long do. 20s. to 
94s. ; Cheviot, 18s. to 203. ; anc Black-faced, 12s. to 14s. per stone. 
As the drought increased, the Grain market rose; and in the course 
of the quarter may be stated—Wheat, 38s. to 43s.; Peas, 22s. to 
28s.; Beaus, 21s. to 26s.; Barley, 16s. to 23s.; Oats 16s. to $is.— 
all. per boll of six Winchester bushels. Oatmeal, 28s. to 40s. per 
load of 16 stones Dutch—sold in retail at 2s. to 2s. 6d. Peas and 
Barley, 1s. 8d. to Is. 10d. per stone ; but the highest of the above 
prices were obtained for one or two weeks only, and they are again 
on the decline. Beef and Mutton are 5d. to 7d. per lib. of 17} oz.; 
Butter, 10d. to 1s. per lib. of 22 oz.; Quartern Loaf rose from 8d. 
to 84d. We hear of no day-labourers out of employment. The de- 
mand for Female farm-servants rather increased at our latest markets ; 
some of whom get 6/. for the half-year; but Men were plenty, and 
their wages were from 3/. 10s. te 5/. 5s. 

From the above statement, which we have made from the most 
authentic sources of information, it is evident that the Lammas rents 
cannot be paid from the .produce of the land; and that the wisest 
policy of the proprietors is to grant, instantly, abatements of 25 to 
30 per cent. This is the direct, and, in our opinion, the only prac- 
ticable mode of relieving the .agriculturist. Application to the Le- 
gislature, though it were possible to obtain relief from Parliament, 
will come too late to ward off the impending ruin.— dug. 2d. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Iteport. 

Wuen last Report was written, we were enjoying the finest weae 
ther, and the appearance of the fields was such as to justify. the 
expectation of great abundance. This was of short coutinwance ; 
for it set in cold and rainy immediately afterwards, and held on.so 
till the 17th of May, when dry, cold, and barren weather commen- 
ced, which may truly be said to have prevailed through the month 
of June, and the greater part of July. There was generally clear 
and moderately hot sunshine during the day ; but when the sun went 
down, the air became immediately chill, and there was in the night 
always less or more akin to frust. This was so severe in the end,of 
June, as to destroy in many parts of the country the stems of the 
Potatoes. There was, indeed, a shower on the Gth of June, and an- 
other on the 14th of July; but the ground was so extremely parched, 
that such a quantity had no effect whatever, and was in a few hours 
imperceptible. About the 20th of the latter month, the longest and 
most severe drought that has occurred in the experience of the writer 
terminated, and the weather became showery-in a moderate degree, 
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and has continued so ever since ; but there has hitherto been no rain 
of any duration, and the burns or smaji rivulets were all dried up, 
and still show themselves in that state. Farmers are proverbially dis- 
satisfied with the weather ; and we accordingly are wishing to ex- 
change the hitherto beneficial showers for warm and dry weather, 
that the crops of corn may be brought to maturity in good season. 
There has seldom, if ever, been less food on the pastures than in 
this very droughty summer. They were generally scorched ; and, 
instead of the cheerful green, were of a brown colour, It is a fact 
well known, that, in some instances, farmers were under the neces- 
sity of giving hay to their cattle, which was eagerly devoured. The 
late rains have improved the Grass, but it is still very bare. The ef- 
fect of the dry weather upon the corn crops has been various. Wheat 
cannot be said to be injured, for that crop was so well advanced that 
little bad effect was produced upon it. On good soils it has probably 
been benefited ; for, from the luxuriance it had acquired in the spring, 
it would in all likelihood have been much Jodged and injured by more 
growing weather. On very light soils the crop is rather thin, and 
the heads short and stunted; but, upon the whole, the present 
appearance promises more than an average quantity of this grain. 
Barley and Oats have come worse off, and are light and scanty. 
The latter, at one time, had all the appearance of making such a re- 
turn as in some season about the year 1760, when, as a surviving 
farmer informs me, all that could be cut through the day might, 
without much ditenss to the shearer, be carried home on his back in 
the evening. But this can now scarcely happen, as these crops are 
improved and improving by the late providential weather. 

In the last three months, the markets for Live Stock have fallen 
much. Sheep, in particular, from three excellent successive breed- 
ing seasons, are plentiful, and exceedingly cheap. At Stagshaw- 
Bank, our principal show, good Cheviot Hogs only brought from 
10s. to 12s.; Dinmonts, or two-year olds, 14s. or 15s. ; three-year 
old. Wedders, 18s. or,20s., unshorn; and the markets in Yorkshire 
have not mended the matter since, but rather the reverse. Lambs 
have sold proportionably low at St Boswell’s and Langholm., The 
average price of the best Wedder Lambs would be below 6s. And 
we do not look for any improvement at Lockerbie, on the 14th, 
which i is our, principai fair, and where great numbers are always ex- 
hibited. Cattle have also declined, but are rather higher than Sheep. 
Corn has been long stationary, pe low in the extreme; Oatmeal 
has advanced a little, in consequence of the long dry weather, but 
it will in all probability soon fall back to its former low state. _Wheat 
selis at from 6s.,6d. to 7s.; Barley and Oats at 2s. 8d. per Win- 
chester bushel. 

The state of farmers is too well known to require observation, 
As.it,is found to_be without remedy by Parliament, they have only 
to,submit te their landlords ; the justice and humanity of whom may 
in many cases be depended on, to abate their rents. in proportion to 
the fall of prices —4th August. 
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rfarshire Quarterly Report. 

A comMoN uanethets that a mild winter is frequently followed’ 
by a cold ungenial summer, has been amply verified in the spring 
and summer that are past. In the month of February, great swarms 
of midges were flying about ; and the toads were crawling from their 
holes. In March they all vanished, and did not begin to appear 
again until after the middle of July. The Grampian mountains form 
a sort of thermometer for this county ; and some idea may be formed 
of the absence of heat, by the snow upon their summits, or the 
depth’ to which it continues upon their sides. In February, no snow 
wis visible upon these mountains; but, from March to Midsummer, 
it frequently covered them to their base, and a few patches upon 
their summits have but lately disappeared. In May we had several 
explosions of thunder, accompanied with showers of hail, or sleet, 
which chilled vegetation. The wind then set in from the north, or 
north-east, accompanied with frost almost every night; and a very 
parching drought continued until about the 20th of July. At that 
tithe very favourable showers commenced, which have continued oc- 
casionally ever since, and have very much revived vegetation. » Since 
the rains commenced, we have had several thunder storms; atcom- 
panied with hail. One of these, which discharged itself to the west- 
ward of this county, emitted large masses of ice, which broke many 
skylights, and glasses in gentlemen's hothouses, and beat the crops 
flat to the ground. 

The’ cold destroyed most of the fruits when in flower, or caused 
them to drop off after they were formed. Of the small fruit, ver- 
min have nearly finished what the cold had Se aes Excepting on 
some very fertile and well sheltered spots, the Hay may be said to 
have failed. It is already’ selling on the field for 1s. 6d. a stone, 
and old Hay for 2s. In deed, in “ordér to keep them alive, many 
farmers were obliged to turn their Cattle upon their young sown 
Grass, which was intended for Hay. What effect the late tains 
may have upon the Barley and Oats, time will show ; but at present 
they are very deficient in straw. The Wheat, being too forward 
during winter, has suffered less from the cold and aridity than the 
other crops, and promises to be a full average. The Turnips are 
very unequal; few of them having sprung, except where the seed 
happened to drop upon moist dung, and many of the infant plants 
being destroyed by the cold and drought. ‘They therefore exhibit 
an uncommon proportion of blanks, and in many cases are only 
coming above ground. 

The prices of Gra'n have continued steady, and very low, since 
Jast Report; but Cattle have fallen much lower, and young beasts 
may be pronounced wholly unsaleable. The only animals for which 
there is any demand, are Fat Beasts, and Milch Cows; and these ate 
fifty to seventy per cent. lower than this time twelvemonths.' There’ 
have been few or no dealers from the South in our markets’; and 
scarcity of herbage impels every one to sell, while very few are in 
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a condition to purchase, not having food fortheir Stock already on 
hand, and being apprehensive that they may starve during winter, 
3d August. ; 

arty! ‘Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

-' Tue general tenor of the weather during at least two-thirds of the 
past quarter, was rather cold and dry, with northerly winds. Ex. 
cepting a few days in the beginning of May, the whole of that month 
was unfriendly to vegetation, which made extremely little progress, 
June commenced rather more favourably, but at length became too 
dey for. almost every species of crop, particularly Turnips, which of 
course matle a very partial braird. This sort of weather continued 
up to the 20th of July ; since which there have been frequent co 
pious showers, with sometimes pretty loud peals of thunder, which 
still continue to prevail. Hay, in consequence of the long continued 
drought, is uniformly a light crop, and 8d. a-stone is spoken of as 
the current price from the tramp-rick ; but little of it is yet that 
Jength, and part of it is still to cut. i 
» » Wheat has still a fair appearance ; but there are some complaints 
of, a defect in the ear. Oats, Barley and Bear, were much stunted 
by the drought; so that, although wonderfully improved, they are 
generally short in the straw, and apparently two weeks at least later 
than dast year. Potatoes are also late, and small in the stem, but 
have thriven surprisingly within the last. fortnight. But of all the 
various kinds of crop, Turnips, in some instances, are the most un» 
promising. On friable well pulverized: soils they have an ordinary 
appearance in most cases, where there are sufficient brairding mois- 
ture; but on stiff or ill prepared soils, and generally late sown fields 
of every description, they a very different indeed. Not a few of 
ithis sort are yet untouched by the hoe, and very few of the most for- 
ward are hoed a second time, or even in any want of it. The Pasture 
Fields were miserably bare in several instances, before the rains set 
im» but Cattle have now plenty of succulent nourishing food. Naked 
Fallows have wrought well. Cattle Markets have declined one after 
another, until prices have at last become ruinously low. Paldy Fair, 
-on the 19th ult., was an extremely bad market, except for the single 
article of Wool; and there being but little of it, it was in request 
at fair prices, as was also that sold in Aberdeen market, which has 
-now become our principal wool market. The sale of Cattle at the 
abeve market was the dullest any person remembers to have see, 
<and prices from 80 to 40 per cent. below those of last year. At St 
«James's Fair, on the 2d inst., comparatively few Cattle were shown, 
from anexpectation that it would also be a poor market; hence the 
demand.was rather more than at Paldy Fair; but prices were little 
er nothing improved. At this market, a great number of Harvest 
Shearers are usually engaged. This year, Men were getting trom 
2i, 10s. to 34,;. Women ‘from 2%, to 2/. 5s., all with bed and board ; 
and the latter were pretty much in request. Grain has lately been 
‘ia more demand, and prices looking up, partly owing, it is supe 
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posed: by some, to an interested manauvre of the corn speculators. 
bth August. sé ; 1 
Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. vi 

Tue weather, which had been very wet, and generally cold during 
the month of April and two first weeks of May, became remarkably 
dry about the middle of May, and continued so till after the middie 
of July, there being but one shower during a period of more than 
nine weeks ; and as the weather was not often warm and sultry, but 
generally cold and blowing, with an unclouded sun, the oldest 
ple: new alive had never seen the ground so dry. It is believed the 
ground has not been so dry as it was in the beginning of July last 
since,1722, when there was scarcely a shower from the time:the bear 
was'sown till it was reaped. The weather, however, was then milder 
than during this summer, and the dews were more copious. 

The Wheat, having had full possession of the soil before the 
drought set in, and having got so high as to cover the ground, and 
partly to exclude the drought, has now a promising appearance, 
and is likely to turn out a fair crop. Oats, on damp land, or on 
ground in good condition, and where they were sown early, and had 
gotten a hold of the ground before the drought set in, have a toler 
able appearance, though very short; but on dry land, or on stiff 
clay, that had not been mellowed by frost, the crop is short, and:far 
below a medium return, Beans and Peas are very defective in straw, 
but they are likely to pod well. Potatoes are not likely to reach :me- 
diocrity on any soil, and on stubborn clay they will turn out a very 
small crop. Hay is nearly a medium crop, and of the very best 
quality ; but as much grass had to be cut to keep cattle alive during 
the drought, and as oat-straw will be very deficient in bulky Hay 
will bring a much higher ‘price than for some years past. It will 
likely average from 44 to 5/. per hundred stones, county weight. 
Pasture, on moor and damp ground, has been good ; but on thin d 
land, it was not so much burnt up during living memory. Catt 
have of course fared but poorly, and sold at low prices. The: pro- 
duce of the Dairy has been but small; and though Cattle fatten 
best in dry weather, yet they had not a full bite, and could not fat- 
ten, or yield much milk. 

The general state of Agriculture has not been improved, but the 
reverse, during the summer quarter. . The price of Oatmea) has, in- 
deed, advanced nearly twopence per peck; but the price of Catthe 
has, owing to the extreme drought, sunk greatly ; and their produce 
is so smali, that the advanee in that of grain will not make up the 
Joss ; and from the same cause the crop will be so much deficient, 
that a far greater advance in price will not compensate. The farmets 
are now generally at the mercy of their lairds and tli¢ir ‘agents. 
Some have given a fait abatement of rent ; but others give it parti- 
ally, and keep the arrears hanging ovcr the tenant} ae in too matiy 
anstances, wheh left to agents, their own favourites,-or those who act 
@bsequiously, get relief; while others, who have as good’ claims; gut 
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none. The farmers and the nation have been amused with a Com- 
mittee inquiring into Agricultural Distresses; but their Report turns 
out a sort of milk-and-water prescription, which can do no good, 
and bot very little harm. The repeal of the duty on horses will ease 
the small farmers in a few shillings, and those that are greater in two 
er three pounds, per annum. But relief to that extent every week, 
would-be far from placing them in such circumstances as they were 
in seven or eight years ago.—4th August. 
Letter from Langholm, lst August. 

Tue weather, during the last quarter, has been generally warm 
and dry, especially during the greatest part of June, and the first 
weeks of July ; and we have seldom experienced, even in the recol- 
lection of the oldest inhabitants, such a long continued course of 
dry weather along our western coast. The drought, during this pe- 
riod, had greatly impeded the progress of vegetation in the Pas- 
tures ; and the sown Grass Hay, excepting in situations where it was 
far advanced during the latter part of April and the month of May, 
has proved rather light ; but, owing to the dryness of the season, it 
was exceedingly weil got. The crops of Oats, Barley and Potatoes, 
were likewise much checked by the drought ; and there will, of con- 
sequence, be a deficiency of straw. The Turnip seed, in many situ- 
ations, lay nearly dormant in the earth, as dry as if it had still been 
in the shop. We have, however, had some fine refreshing showers 
of late, which have had a very sensible effect. in improving the Pas- 
tures and growing crops; and the second growth of Clover, after 
Hay, is likewise now looking well. Crops, in general, will be late in 
this district; and, excepting on the very best soils, will be light on 
the ground. 

The markets for every description of farm produce are still low. 
Grain has rather been looking downward during the whole of last quar- 
ter. Butter and Cheese are also both lower than usual at this pe- 
riod of the season; and Butcher Meat has of late fallen nearly one- 
half in price; but the Stock farmers have, at this moment, the best 
reason to complain of the decline of prices, and the pressiire of the 
times ; as the prices of every kind of Live Stock are at present most 
deplorably sunk, and the demand, at the same time, languid and 
heavy.’ At our annual Lamb Fair here, on the 26th ult., we had a 
goqd show of Lambs; but the prices this year were fully 50 per 
cent., or one-half lower than those of the last and preceding years ; 
and, what was still worse, a yreat many remained unsold, current 
ptices being from 3s. 6d. to 6s. Gd. a head; the average being, for 
good Cheviot Lambs, not more than 3s. to 5s. 6d. a piece. Black 
Cattle have been equally unsaleable ; and, as a great part of last 
year's stock is still in the hands of the breeders, there is scarce any 
dewand, even at the very reduced prices at which they are now sell- 
ing. Horses are nearly in the same situation; and Pigs are at pre- 
sent selling at-about one-third of the prices which they would have 
brought only two years ago. Wool, this season, like other articles 
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of farm produce, has dropt a little; but not so much as the Live 
Stock ; Cheviot Wool giving from 16s. to 18s. per stone, which may 
be about 2s. lower than last year’s price. 

That the farmers, this season, cannot make good to their land- 
lords the heavy rents now hanging over their heads, must be readily 
granted by all parties; as all the disposable produce which they can 
this year bring to the market, will, in many cases, not cover half the 
rents they are bound to pay, independent of other expenses. _What- 
ever may be the real cause, and many causes have been assigned, 
for the present depresed state of our markets, it is evident that the 
situation to which the country is now reduced, may be traced to the 
diminished state of the circulating medium, since the repeal of the 
Bank Restriction began to operate. Since the Bank of England, 
and other bankers in the same proportion, began to contract their 
issues of paper money, and ceased to discount bills as formerly, it is 
quite manifest that this circumstance must have very materially,af- 
fected the internal commerce of the country, by depreciating, the 
value of every article brought to the market; or, in other words, 
raised the value of the circulating medium in proportion to the de- 
ficiency of the quantity brought forward, or required to transact the 
usual course of business. 

East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Ar the beginning of the quartcr, the, weather was mild, and fa- 
vourable to vegetation ; but it soon became of a very different. cha- 
racter. As the wind, getting into the east, continued to blow from 
that or a northerly point, for fully six weeks, with hardly a single 
day's exception, and as the nights, during that period, were gene- 
rally frosty, and the days dry and arid, the fruit in the gardens was 
mostly destroyed, and vegetation every where became both late and 
languid. During the greater part of last month, the drought coati- 
nued equally severe, although milder, and with much ‘sunshine, 
which was very favourable to the blooming of the Wheat, but re- 
tarded the progress of the young Turnips, and was extremely. i injae 
rious to the Pastures, which, in many cases, were almost entirely 
burnt up. 

Notwithstanding the rather extraordinary nature of the weather, 
the Wheat has generally gone on improving during the summer ; 
and as that part which was so very thin and backward three months 
ago has gathered wonderfully in the ground, with a long broad ear, 
that importaut and veluable crop may now be considered as promis: 
ing fully an average produce. Barley is less buiky than last season, 
yet it likewise promises a fair return., Oats are generally thick 
enough on the ground, but, in many.cases, they are shorter in the 
straw than usual; still they are sufficiently bulky to, yield something 
like an average produce. The same observations are applicable to 
the Peas and Beans; although frequent rains would still_add to their 
bulk in straw, they might not, perhaps, give a corresponding increase 
to their real value, 
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After what is here stated, it is proper to observe, that there are 
many patches and pieces of fields where the soil is shallow or un- 
commonly dry, in different situations, which have suffered more by 
the drought than has been known for a number of years past. Yet, 
as these exceptionable pieces are more conspicuous than extensive, 
it may with truth be said, that, taking all the Corns together, there 
is, at this moment, a fair and reasonable prospect of an abundant 
harvest, fully equal to an average crop, throughout ihe county. 

Hay is not only light on the ground, but much less of it has been 
saved this season than usual ; as the scarcity of Pasture grass induc- 
ed many farmers to turn in their sheep or cattle upon fields origi- 
nally intended for the scythe. The dry weather has hitherto checked 
the growth of the Potatoe crop. Turnips likewise, in many cases, 
have suffered from the same cause ; indeed some fields have so many 
vacant spots, as almost to preclude the hopes of a fair crop. Ne- 
vertheless, the recent copious rains will speedily have the most be- 
neficial effects’ upon both these roots; and it is very probable that 
the Turnip crop, which is of such high importance in the rural eco- 
nomy of the district, will ultimately be equal to the wishes of the 
grower. Summer Fallows are generally in fine order, the season 
having been highly propitious to that operation in this district, just- 
ly deemed the basis of all correct husbandry on clay soils. 

Grazing here, as every where else, has been a very bad concern 
hitherto ; Lambs, from Ewes bought in the spring, having brought 
only from 9s. to 13s. a head, being fully a third less than such stock 
have brought for many years past. No doubt, instances may be 
quoted of a few individuals who have got a shilling or two above 
these prices, by selling earlier than their neighbours. Yet, on the 
whole, the trade has been, from the scarcity of Grass and low prices 
together, extremely discouraging to the generality of feeders; as 
Beef has fallen also at least Is. 6d. to 2s. per stone below what might 
have reasonably been anticipated from the prices paid for Lean 
Cattle. 

Grain markets have all along been liberally supplied ; and there 
is still a plentiful stock on hand, both in the stack-yards and in gra- 
nary. ‘The valuc of Oats and Barley has improved considerably 
of late, as both these articles have brought from 20s. to 24s. per 
boll for two weeks past. Beans, likewise, have risen two or three 
shillings per boll during the summer, as 18s. to 19s. per boll have 
been recently given for that grain. Good Wheat fetches readily 
from $ls. to 33s. per boll. But if all these prices are maintained, 
no advance can be reasonably exnected, especially if the present fa- 
vourable weather continue: As harvest will certainly be on in the 
course of three weeks, the Wheat, in many cases, being already well 
filled ; and both Oats and Barley, in different situations, are to be 
seen changing from the grecn to the yellow hue. Yesterday the 
Judges appointed by our Agricultural Society to examine the farms 
of the competitors for the premium of 21/., or a piece of plate of 
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that value, offered by the Society for the ‘ best cultivated arable 

farm, under the most improved and profitable mode of management,’ 

gave in'their Report, when the premium was awarded to Mr Dun- 

lop for his farm of Bolton. There were ten candidates——Aug. 4th, 
Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne rains in re were succeeded by cold stormy weather 
throughout the whole of May. The only moisture supplied to the 
soil in the course of that month, descended in hail showers ; and the 
temperature fell gradually from 50° at the beginning, to 43° at the 
end of May. In June the temperature became more elevatéd; but 
plants had no moisture at the root, and dry weather continued to 
prevail till the 20th of July; and even what fell in the remaining 
part of that month, though favourable to many crops, was soon ab- 
sorbed by the arid soil. 

Number of Number of Quantity Mean Tem- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. of Rain. perature, 
May 21 10 1.54 47.25 
June 27 3 65 54.25 
July 4 7 1.57 58.14 
3.76 53.21 

About the end of May, the growing crops had a backward and 
most unpromising appearance. Barley, in many instances, gave an 
irregular braird; and the Hay crop had made little progress. The 
extreme dry weather in June forced Ryegrass into flower before the 
plant had reached much above half its usual length. The Hay har- 
vest commenced towards the end of that month ; but it was found to 
be one haif deficient in weight. Potatoes came forward slowly, and 
appeared from a fortnight to three weeks later than usual about 
midsummer. On dry lands, Pastures began to assume a dry straw 
colour, which they continued to retain till the 20th of July, when 
nights somewhat lengthened, and some copious showers, gave a tems 
porary refreshment to vegetation. It was not till that period that a 
regular braird of Turnips appeared, though they had been sown 
about the middle, or towards the end of June. 

In the Carse of Gowrie, Wheat, except in a few instances, will 
reach an average crop; but this can scarcely be said of that, or any 
other species of crop, on more dry and elevated situations. Beans 
are luxuriant on Carse lands; on dry soils, Peas will searcely give 
the usual return. Barley seems later than usual, in proportion to 
the progress of other crops; and will, in many instances, be a defi- 
cient crop. Lint comes in flower on stems rather short for the mill; 
and the second cutting of Grass has a backward appearance. Tur~ 
nips are, for the most part, only coming into the rough leaf; and if 
_ the season is not favourable indeed, there will not be many Turnips 
to spare for the feeding byre. The season has been all along favour- 
able to the working and cleaning of fallows. A considerable breadth 
of fallow has been dunged ; and farm labour is in a state of unusual 
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forwardness. There is, however, little promise ef harvest til] near 
the end of the present month, even in the most early situations. 

‘Towards the end of June, the price of Ogig began to look up, and 
they now sell at from 18s, to 2Js. In Barley and Wheat there has 
also been a slight rige; in Beans and Peas there is less alteration. 
Sheep and Cattle have fallen considerably in price. Farm-servants’ 
wages are nearly the same ag last year.-+)st August, 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tur weather, during May and June, was cold and dry; the win 
constantly from east or north-east. From the first week af May ti 
the second week of Jyly, we had only two showers, ane en the 5th 
of Jane, and another on the Gth of July. Since the 14th of July, 
we have had shifting winds, and, at short intervals, fine moderate 
rain, which has improved the appearance of the craps greatly. But 
it came rather too Jate for the Oats and Barley, which are generally 
short in the Straw, and must, we think, fall short of average crops, 
especially Barley. Hay was perhaps never geen a worse crop; and 
Turnips brairded very irregularly: the first sown look well, but the 
greater part has by no means a promising appearance. The blade of 
the Wheat was much yellowed with drought and frosts at night, and 
in some fields the ear is small; but, on the whole, the crop looks 
well. It is partially infected with rust or haneycomb, but not as yet 
to any very serious extent. Much, however, must depend on the 
weather, One peculiarity of the season is, that we have had no 
thunder. 

Cattle have continued to sink in value, and more than the Grass ig 
lost on what were bought in the spring. Fat are now worth about 
40s. the ewt. Oats have sold lately at 21s. and 22s. the quarter, or 
five firlots. For Wheat and Barley we have had no demand ; ant! 
what has been sold has been mostly shipped by the farmers for Leith. 
Whatever may be the case with Wheat, we caanot doubt that the 
= crops of spring Corn will be more easily disposed of than 

e last. 

Wages continue much the same as formerly. Ploughmen get 
from 5/.-15s. to 6/. 103.; Women 2. to 2/. 5s, for six months. 

The taking off of the Horse-tax will be some relief to ys, though 
nothing adequate to compensate for the present low price of pro- 
duce, with which it is utterly zmpossible to pay the stipulated rents, 

', There was a Cattle Show at Elgin to-day, at which Premiums, 

given by the Morayshire Farmer Club, were awarded for Breedin 

Stock ; and the exhibition was such as gave much satisfaction tt 

those who beheld it.—3d August. 
Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, through this quarter, has been unfavourable. Upop 
the 7th of May last, we had a severe storm of thunder, wind and 
rain, from the south. During the night, the wind shifted to the 


north-west, and continued in the north and east, with a yer few ex: 
ceptions, till the 20th instant. We had very little rain all that time; 
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a heavy shower upon the 6th wag the only rain that had any effect. 
The cold drought during that period checked vegetation exceeding- 
ly; and although we haye had favourable rains and mild weather 
since the 20th, the crop will not recover what it then suffered, 
Deep soils. may produce a weighty crop, particularly in sheltered 
situations ; but the ear haying been formed during the cold dry wea- 
ther, it will very generally be short, The deepest and best soil in 
this county is generally selected for Wheat; and that crop being put 
in in autumn, the soil is more compact, and has resisted the cold d 
weather better than those crops that were put in in the spring. Both 
Oats and Barley, on thin soils, are very poor. Peas offer to be an 
average crop, especially if the two succeeding months are not too 
wet. Hay is full one-third deficient of an average crop; and al- 
though well planted with Clover last autumn, very little of it has 
¢ome to the scythe. 

During the cold north and east winds, the air was seldom free of 
frost, accompanied with a clear sky and a burning sun through the 
day ; but the frost was particularly strong the first four days of this 
month, which hurt the Potatoe crop materially in many situations ; 
and although, to appearance, their growth may recover, it must keep 
them late. 

Pastures, especially on thin soils, suffered more in proportion than 
the crops. On many farms the Stock was on very short allowance ; 
and although a change to the better has already taken place, the 
season being so far advanced, Pastures, both in hill and dale, will be 


but scanty for this year. Our mountain Lamb is inferior, both in, habit 
and size, and our clip of wool is also deficient in weight ;, but, owing 
to the dry weather, it is sorted and housed in fe style. There is 


@ demand for Wool; that from Black-faced Sheep nearly maintains 
Jast. year’s price; but the wool-staplers are offering from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. below last year’s prices for Cheviot Woal, which is, full 8s. g 
stone below what wool-growers can afford to sell it at. 

There is little demand for stack of any description, Fat is sell- 
ing, although at a low price; but I am at a loss to state any price 
whatever for Lean Stock.—30th July. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Tue month May commenced with some partial ae: but 
goon changed to be very dry, with frosty nights; which, continued 
with little alteration till about the [0th of July, when there was 
gome rain, and the weather became more genial. Since that time, 
the whole face of nature has changed its aspect ; and crops of all 
kinds have improved astonishingly. Still, however, the crops of Bar- 
Jey and Oats will scarcely be an average ; and Hay is very deficient. 

heat, from its forward state in spring, was less injured by 
drought, and has every appearance of being a productiye crop. 
Stock of all kinds haye fallen in price, within the last three montha, 
to an alarming degree—Sheep almost one half; although Wool, par- 
ticularly from the aaa areehe has been sold very little below 
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last year’s prices. All kinds of Grain have advanced ; but only a 
few individuals will be benefited by it, as the growers in general had 
parted with it before the advance in price took place. Never was 
there a time when the tenant had more need of indulgence from the 
landlord than at present ; and in many cases, if the latter do not act 
with judgment and moderation, the consequences to both will be 
very serious. 

e present prices of Grain are as follows—Wheat, from 6s. 6d. 
to 7s. by the Winchester bushel; Barley, 3s. to 3s. 3d. ; Potatoe 
Oats from 2s. 8d. to 3s..; Oatmeal, by the stone, 17+ lib., from 2s. 4d. 
to 2s.6d. Cattle, since this time last year, have fallen 30 per ceat. ; 
Sheep from 40 to 50.—6th August. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Art the date of last Report (May 2d), the weather being mild 
and favourable, vegetation was advancing rapidly ; and Wheat and 
young Grass had every appearance of yielding abundant crops. A 
succession of weather however, of a different description, com- 
menced on the 8th of May; and the remainder of that month prov- 
ed broken and tempestuous, almost resembling winter from the de- 
gree of cold, with showers of rain and hail; and, so late as the 26th, 
the hills were generally covered with snow. The Wheat, which had 
previously been very vigorous, met with a check, though not so se- 
vere as might have been expected; but the Hay was so much in- 
jured, as to determine its being a light crop. Spring sown Corns 
were, of course, much retarded during this unfavourable period. 
Throughout the month of June, and up to the 13th of July, we 
scarcely had a genial day, though frequently intense heat from bright 
sunshine. The air was chilly, hard and dry, from the east north- 
east, and partook so much of the nature of winter, although in 
the middle of summer, that hoar-frost was frequently distinctly seen 
early in the mornings of June. No rain falling during this period, 
drought was severely felt on thin soils. The dry state of the lands 
aliowed the working of the fallows, sowing Turnips, and cleaning 
drilled crops, to proceed uninterruptedly ; but, as characteristic of 
the rigorous season, it may be mentioned, that it was sometimes so 
cold, that women could not be got to stand out to perform light 
work, such as gathering weeds, &c. This unfavourable weather 
checked the progress of Corn crops, rendered Hay light, caused 
Tarnips to braird irregularly, and the weak stems of the Potatoes 
indicated a poor crop of that root. Pastures became bare ; although 
it was evident that Cattle did not suffer, as’ they have improved ful- 
ly as much as usual. It was not till the 13th of Ju!y that we hailed 
the approach of a genial temperature, with some refreshing rain ; 
and from that time to this date, we have had excellent weather— 
perfectly soft and mild, with gentle rains and showers, not so mucit 
‘as to beat down heavy crops, but enough to give vigour to the Bar- 
Jey; Oats, and Spring Wheat, while shooting into ear, to revive the 
Pastures, and infuse fresh life into the Turnips and Potatoes. 
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The present prospects are— 

' That Wheat will prove an abundant crop, although a little tinged 
with rust. 

Barley has not recovered the effects of a wet seed-time, succeed- 
ed by cold, and is considered deficient. 

Oats suffered much by the drought, and will be short in Straw ; 
but, from the fineness of the weather, may yield well in Corn. 

Peas uniformly promise a full crop. 

Beans, although not uniformly good, yet, having been early 
sown, it is supposed they will yield an average produce. 

Potatoes, it is apprehended, will be deficient. 

Turnips are doubtful, being unequal in size from the irregularity 
of the braird; but, if the season continue fine, may still be a full 
crop. 

Hay one-third short of an average—is mostly harvested in the 
finest state. 

Fallows are well advanced in working; and the Turnips having 
generally got the first hoeing, it is likely that we shall be ready to 
commence the Corn harvest so soon as it is ripe ; but this, from pre- 
sent appearances, cannot be looked for till September. 

The Wheat from this county has been selling, during the quar- 
ter, at Leith, at about 30s. per boll; Barley has brought at home 
from 24s, to 26s. per boll; and Oatmeal, 22s, to 24s. per nine Dutch 
stones. 

Cattle-markets are extremely dull, and prices only about 6s. per 
Dutch stone, sinking the offal.—3d August, 


ENGLAND, 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire, 

Stnce your last Publication, the weather has been very variable, 
and, upon the whole, rather unkind, Till the latter end of June, 
we had not a night altogether free from frost; by which the crops 
were much chilled, and vegetation in general was very much check- 
ed, A long continued steril drought, during the early part of the 
summer, has rendered the Lent-corns short of Straw, particularly 
the Oats; but much of the Wheat will be a fair average crop. Bar- 
ley is rather partial, being luxuriant on kind soils, but rather stunted 
on cold clays. A more abundant crop of Beans we have not been 
favoured with for many years, and Peas also are very promising ; 
but as they, as well as all our other crops, are at least a fortnight or 
three weeks later than usual, we are very apprehensive of much loss 
in the harvesting of them. A light crop of Hay is the natural con- 
sequence of a cold, dry summer; but in most places we have ob- 
tained a very fine quality, and the crops are nearly all carried. 

The season, upon the whole, may be reported as having been ra- 
ther favourable to the various operations for the cultivation of Tur- 
nips. Although our best endeavours to procure a crop are often 
rendered abortive by the ravages of the fly, yet we have escaped as 
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well this year as we generally do; and the plants ‘seem healthy and 
sigorous. The late Faits have somewhat retarded the working of 
fallows ; but that branch of our management is rather in a state of 
forwartlness, iti corisequence of the former droughts. Live Stock, 
of every description, has prospered well under the dry weather ; but 
prices ediitinue to sink daily. Indeed, all agricultural concerns are 
so muth tihhinged, that it-is almost impossible to offer any thing like 
a true state of the present times ; but I may safely say, that the si- 
tuation of the farmer is daily becoming more desperate, and without 
any prospect of relief from his present sufferings. In some instances 
a moderate reduction of rent is generously granted ; but, by many, 
it has been applied for in vain. As to the policy of granting the ne- 
cessaty relief, there can be but one opinion, fot a preventive is al- 
ways better than a cure; and J hope the remedy will not be withheld 
till it lose its efficacy. 

So far as we can judge at present, harvest work will not become 
general in this district till the last week in August ; and, as the hea- 
vy crops are much beaten down by the late rains, it wiil be both late 
and tédious. Our Corn-markets have rather been upon the decline 
during the summér ; and we have no prospect of an advance, Wheat 
may be quotéd fiom 6s. 6d. to 7s. per bushel; Barley, 24s.; Oats, 
18s. to 20:.; Beans, 288., per quatter Winchester. Labourers are 
plentiful ; and, by the lateness of the harvest, much work may a- 
rise ; but the farmer can but ill afford the wages of labour.—— 
1st August. 

Cumberland Quarterly. Report. 

Tue month of May was cold, but dry—hardly any rain, From 
May 28th to June 10th, we had six wet days, in which there fell 
1.74 inches of tain, From Jute 11th inclusive to July 6th, ditto, 
we WAd ho tain, From July 7th inclusive to August $d, ditto, we 
had eight wet days, in which there fell 1.72 inches of rain. 

During the month of June, by a self-registering thermometer in 
tie shade, taken at the greatest height in each day, the thermometer 
averaged 60.7. Highest day, June 15th, 74; lowest day, June 10th, 
54. July averaged ‘70.2 ;—highest day, July 19th, 84; lowest, 
July 6th, 50. é nights were almost uniformly cold. From this 
Accontit tt will be seen, the last quarter has been extremely unfavoar- 
nble to ‘Grass, particalarly on bog meadows, on which the crop is 
snot ‘more than ‘one half ; also to Oats and to Barley, but not to Wheat, 
unless 'the cold nights, followed by weather somewhat close and moist, 
have Peverated mitilew, which we much fear is the case. Therefore, 
upon the Whole, the grain crop is far from promising—though Wheat 
inay turh ott well, should the weather prove favourable. Turnips, 
speaking perierally, aré a failing crop, owing to the coldness of the 
seas0n 1h May, aiid the drought in the months of June and July; 
bat, under good management, we never saw them more promising, 
‘ps the repehtedl light rains We have had have proved very serviceable 
t tHoim. Mr Cutwen’s, at the Schoose Farm, both Common and 
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Swedes are very fine; also Mr Graham’s at Crofthead, and those of 
many of our best farmers. Potatoes are promising. 

The crop of Wheat upon Mr Studholm’s experimental summer 
fallows, at Kingmoor-house, is the finest we have ever seen upon 
such a soil. We are of opinion the art of summer-fallowing, as a 

reparation for. Wheat crops, has not been sufficiently attended to. 
hat we have seen done by Mr Studholm bears out this opinion. 

The Abbeyholm Agricultural Association held its annual meeting 
the 20th of July, at Skinburness, which was well attended. There 
has been no, want of exertion in this district in the present year ; 
we think, even more than usual. This meeting is limited to an exa~ 
mination of farms. J.C. Curwen, Esq., the President of Working- 
ton Agricultural Society, attends; and, from his tact of observa- 
tion, the Abbeyholm Society has been eminently successful. The 
just conception of Mr Saul of Green-row, in suggesting and encou- 
raging this Society, is an example to other districts. 

The Workington Agricultural Society held its great annual meet- 
ing on the Ist, 2d, and 3d days of August. Mr Curwen’s persever- 
ance is unabated. The culture of the Schoose Farm is the most or- 
derly that can be conceived; and the regular system he has adopt- 
ed, * can hardly fail in being attended with the most complete suc- 
cess. Mr Curwen’s stock of Short-horned Cattle is evidently im- 
proved within the last year. The meeting was well attended. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart. attended, as well as many eminent agriculturists 
from various parts of the kingdom. 

J. R. G. Graham, Esq. of Crofthead, is conducting his farm there 
with the greatest spirit, strictly limited to approved practices. Mr 
Graham’s stock of Short-horns, though not large, is very select and 
_excellent. We think his stock is likely to effect a great deal of good, 
as he has commenced breeding upon a few very choice animals, and 
appears inclined to disseminate them around him. For this he has 
. our hearty thanks. 

Pleasing as all these things are to the rural economist, the retro- 
spect presents a humiliating and heart-rending picture. A great 
change for the worse is very perceivable, even within the last three 
_ weeks, Within the last two months, the price of real property has 
sunk at least 25 per cent. Only two days ago, the tenants of a gen- 
: tleman of considerable property waited upon him ir a body, and 
_ gave up their farms, Probably enough; others may follow the samé 
course.-— Wheat, 6s. 8d. per boll ;—Barley, 3s. 6d. ;—and Oats, 3s. 2d. 
—Cattle are very low in price, also Draught Horses.— August 3d. 


* See Cumberland Report, Farm. Mag. Oct. last. 
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Premiums given by the Workington Agricultural Society, 3d 
1821. 














































Best managed farm, - + MrS. Rigg, Abbey, L 0 
Ditto in the hands of a Yeoman, R. Benson, Esq. - 6 0 
Best Heifer under three years old, Ditto, - - 5 5 0 
Best fat Steer or Heifer, - William Blaimire, Esq. 5 5 0 
Best Horse, - - Mr Watson, Westward- 

Parks, - - 56 5 0 
Forunremitting Exertions in Agri- 
* culture, - - - Sir John Sinclair, Bart., A Cup. 





Premium given by J. C. Curwen Esq., as M.P. for the County of 
Cumberland, for the best cultivated Estate,—Mr Joseph Sandert 
of Street, a Cup, value L.25. 

Letter from Liverpool, 2d August. 

Durinc the last three months the weather has been unusually dry ; 
and, from all accounts, particularly from many parts of Scotland, 
most kinds of spring Corn are said to have suffered very materially. 
The Wheat crop, however, is represented as likely to prove a great 
crop everywhere, provided it is got well harvested ; and as this kind 
of corn influences the prices more than any other, our market for a 
length of time continued very stationary. Owing to. the unfavoura- 
ble accounts of the Oat crop, we have had this article gradually im- 
proving for the last three weeks ; and it is now 4d. to 8d. per 45 lib. 
higher. Barley and Beans have nearly had a similar advance ; whilst 
Wheat continued without any improvement, being lower in propor- 
tion than any other article. 

In the course of the last fortnight, the weather has become more 
unsettled, and Wheats being very moderate in price, they have be- 
come an object of speculation; and, in the course of this week and 
last, nearly 150,000 bushels have changed hands. Some of the lat- 
ter sales have realized an advance of 4d. to 6d, per 70 lib. Whether 
our present prices will be maintained, or otherwise, will depend much 
on the weather during the next month, as our stocks on hand are 
considerable, but chiefly not of the finest quality,—the finer quali- 
ties having had, throughout the season, a very fair demand, whilst 
the middling and inferior continued quite a drug. Those of Barley, 
Beans, Oats, &c. are much less. Of bonded Wheat and Flour we 
have still considerable quantities; but both are lessened very much, 
particularly the latter, having had a fair export demand to the Me- 
diterranean, West Indies, &c. 

We seem to have very little occasion for Foreign Grain of any 
kind, since Ireland increases her growth of corn so very much, 
Our imports from that country this year exceeds that of last (both 
years reckoned up to the 30th July) by no less a quantity than 
112,396 quarters Wheat, and 20,533 Oats. We have not had quite 
so much Barley and Beans as the preceding year ; the former is de- 
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ficient 4718, and the latter 1383 quarters. Notwithstanding the very 
large exports Ireland has already made, her supplies do not seem to fall 
off, but continue fully ey to our demand. Her exports also to Lon- 
don, Bristol, Glasgow, &c., are in a similar increased proportion, which 
plainly shows her immense increase of all kinds of Grain. 


Current Prices of Tuesday's Market, 31st July 1821. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. Barley, per 60 lib. —- 
Fine sweet English white, 8s. 6d. - 8s. 10d. Fine sweet Irish, for grind. 3s. 6d. - 3s. 8d. 
Ditto ditto red, 8s. Od. - 8s. 8d. Do. For. in bond, nominal, 2s. 10d. — 
Ditto Prussian, Pome- 
t 8s. 6d. 


Indian Corn, p. Win. bush. 4s. Od. — 
Do. do. in bond, 3s. Od. - 3s, 4d. 
Peas, per gr.arter. 

White boiling, - - 42s, - 45s. 

Gray, - - - 50s. - 32s, 

Foreign, in bond, nominal, 25. — 
Beans, per quarter. 

Fine English, new - 33s, - 37s. 

Scotch, Irish, Dutch, &c. - 52s. - 34s. 

In bond, noménal - - 2, — 
Malt, per 9 gallons. 


ranian, Hamburgh, )i 
Antwerp, &c. { 
Ditto Russian, and infe- e 
rior Foreign, Unig 7s. 6d. \t 
States, Canada, 
Fine sweet Irish, very 
dry, or well kiln dried, t oe 
Superior qualities - 7s. 8d. - 
Do. undried, and inferior, 4s. 10d. - 
Old Irish, - - 7s. 4d. 
Scotch, Welsh, and Manx, 7s. 8d. - Fine Norfolk & Suffolk,new, 8s. 6d. - 9s. Od. 
Foreign, superior ot 4s. 6d. - 6s. 0a,  Middling & inferior qualities — oom 
ties (nominal ) in bond, Flour. 
Russian, & inferior do. do. 3s, 6d. - 4s. 35d. English, fine seconds, p. 280 lib, 43s. - 45s. 
Rye, p. qr. Eng. and Foreign, 30s. - 52s. Irish, do. do. p.240 34s. - 38s, 
Rape-seed, per last, Irish, -. 31l, - S3/. Canada, fine sweet, p. 196 29s, - 30s. 
Oats, per 45 lib. American do. do. - - 50s. - 32s, 
Fine English, | Scotch, 3s. Od. « 3 Ditto sour, - - Sis, - 35s. 
s. 2d. = 3s. 4d. eS 
and Welsh potato, t Ditto, superfine sweet, new, 93 25 
Fine sweet Irish potato, in bond, - -  < 
dry, or well kiln dried, Ditto, old, do. - 18s. Od. - 20s, 6d. 
Superior qualities, - 3s. 2d. - 3s.3d. Ditto, sour, do. - 12s. 9d. - 13s. 6d. 
Do. undried and inferior, 2s. 10d."- 3s. Od. Oatmeal, per 240 libs. 
Barley, per 60 libs. English, - . - 28s. - 30s, 
Fine sweet Eng. malting, 4s. 6d. - 4s.8d. Scotch, - - - 26s. - 28s. 
Do. Scotch and Welsh, 3s, 6d. - 3s. 9d. —_Irish, - - 25s, - 28s, 


nominal none, 
~ exceptinbond. : 


PD OarI3 3 
PRpPPL -P 
p. 


3s. 1d. - 3s. 2d. 


Importations of Grain, Frour, &c. into the Port or Liverroot, from 
the 5th February 1821, until the 7th May 1821, inclusive. 


| Descrip-| ars. | aps. | gps. | ars. | ars. 
Date | tion. | Wheat. Pan) Oats. | Malt. | Beans. 


| 


Conmules 4,178 | 7,574| 3,909| 3,654| 2,548 
Irish - | 34,496] 6,520) 48,170} — 567 
Foreign _ _ —_ _ me 


re § 
“He 1,491| 3,531| 2,083] 2,566| 871 


Feb. 


Mar Irish + | 58,383) 7,299 | 52,737) — 287 
Foreign a — — — _ 
Coastwise| 1,155] 1,712; 2,493] 4,270} 2,455 
Trish - | 25,163] 537 24,443) — 172 
Foreign oe -_-i =— oe 140 


Total - [104,864/27,173 113,835 baseolaean 1,439 | 108 |5,176|29,549|18,976 
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Importarions of Grain, Frour, &c. into the Porr or LrverrooL, from 
the 30th April until the 30th July 1821, inclusive. 


Descrip-| rs. | ars. | QRs. 
Date | tion. | Wheat.|Barley.| Oats. 


Coastwise] 771 41,187 | 1,288 
Trish 23,589 168 |18,212 
Foreign on 


wwe} 104 1,046 456 | 2,589 


1821 21 
May 


Irish + | 16,478 | 1,193 |17,531 
Foreign dine ali 
on ‘oastw is 1,698 | 2,843 


saison 649 | 14,036 
Foreign es om 
Total - = [5,571 | 56.629 112,654! 6,112 


Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tue opening of the Quarter was distinguished by very fine warm 
weather. During the first fourteen days in May, the thermomete? 
fluctuated between 60 and 71 in the shade. After this time we had 
very heavy rain and hail, particularly from the 18th to the end of the 
month, when the sharp north-east winds set in, attended with storms of 
rain and even snow, with frosts at night. From the commencement of 
June, the weather changed, and the thermometer rose once more to 60 
and 65, till about the 10th, when it again re.apsed into cold ungenial 
north-west winds ; and so late as the 29th, there was a sharp hoar-frost, 
observed by the labourers to be the severest since the month of 
March. Fine showers, attended with warmer weather,. followed this 
period ; and Turnip sowing went on most prosperously. The earlier 
sown Swedes (except: in certain spots) took well, and soon grew out 
of the way of the fly. On the 11th of July, there was another hoar- 
frost, insomuch that the meadows were perfectly white. Altogether, 
the weather has been colder during the whole quarter than was ever 
remembered. Still it has been (till the last fortnight) propitious for 
Hay-making, a great deal of which crop has been well got up. 
The After-feed, both on layers and meadows, never was known to 
grbw so rapidly; and Keep for Sheep and Cattle is everywhere 
very abundant. Still the price ef Steck is low: Lambs, for in- 
stance, not of more than half the value they were two years 
Wheat is looking tolerably. The disease called the Red-robin every 
where abounds ; but to what extent the kernel is injured, cannot be 
ascertained till harvest. Barley is also very promising ; and Peas and 
Beans will be (as far as can be judged at present) above an average 
erop. Our annual visit to Holkham was, as usaal, highly gratifying: 
Of course, in this contracted space, it would be impossible to give 
even an outline of the proceedings ef this memorable meeting. It 
will be sufficient to say, that the speeches delivered on that occasion 


uly 


31 12,154 25,689 sae 
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were in the highest degree patriotic, instructive, and amusing, though 
they certainly had more of a political tendency than ever was before 
known. Indeed, Mr Coke observed, in his opening one. that the 
time had come when it was necessary to speak out. It was impossi- 
ble, he said, in mentioning agricultural affairs, not to glance at the 
depressed state of the country ; and in adverting to this, it was equally 
impossible not to touch on the subject of general politics. However 
cautious, thefefore, he had hitherto been, he should on this occa- 
gion allow a little more latitude. This was the more allowable, as 
they had the Report of the Agricultural Committee before them :— 
Which Report was pretty freely animadverted on by several speakers, 
particularly by Mr C. himself, Lords Albemarle, Erskine, Althorp, 
and Nugent, his Grate the Duke of Bedford, Sir Francis Burdett, M. P., 
Mr Hume, Mr Bennett, M. P. for Wilts, and Mr Western, M. P. fot 
Essex. The general opinion of these several noblemen and gentlemen 
was condemnatory in the highest degree of the principles advocated in 
this production ; though certainly some of them (especially Lord Er- 
skine) did agree with the principle of granting protection to the Bri- 
tish farmers against foreign competition, though they quarrelled with 
Ministers for not adopting the remedy. On the whole, the appoint- 
ment of the Committee at all was treated as a complete hoax and de- 
lusion ; because Ministers knew, before such appointment, whether 
they could do any thing or not in favour of the farmer ; therefore it 
was regarded as little better than an insult to tell him that his case 
was desperate, and in the same breath to recommend no remedy but 
TIME and PATIENCE.— August 2d. 
Nottimghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather having been cool, with little sunshine, the crops of 
grain are in a backward state. The Hay harvest has been long and 
tedious, and it ts stacked in various condition ; but none of it is much 
discoloured, as, although there have been frequent showers; the rain 
has not been heavy. Artificial Grasses, and many Meadows, have 
produced light crops. 

Wheat is a bulky crop ; but the ears are rather small, and mach is 
affected by the red rust, or small insect; scarcely any will be cat 
before the end of this month, and it is very probable that the quality 
will be inferior. Barley is a thin crop upon light lands after Turnipa, 
but a very heavy crop upon strong lands, especially after summer 
fallow. Oats are generally short and light upon every description of 
soil, and especially the Poland variety upon early lands, some of 
which will seon be ripe. Beans, Peas, and Tares are heavy, with 
every appearance of yielding crops. 

Ruta-baga and Turnips were never more promising ; a great pro- 
portion of the crops are drilled ; and most of them are now hved and 
singled out, which is done in great perfection at from 3s. to 4s. 
acre. It is very probable that Potatoes will be productive ; but ne 
farmers here grow this root for stock or for sale, it being found very 
injurious to the lands of this county. 
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The Hop bines throughout this district have hitherto had an unfa- 
vourable appearance. As they are very late, and much infested with 
vermin and honey, it is very improbable that they will reach one- 
third of a full crop. 

Wheat has lately advanced in the markets, and is new worth from 
48s. to 64s.; Rye from 28s, to 35s.; Barley about 30s,; Oats from 
2ls. to 25s.; and Beans about 35s. per quarter. 

Fat Stock has declined in price, as much has been sent from Ire- 
land. Beasts are now soid at from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per stone of 14 
lib. ; and Sheep at from id. to 5d. per lib. The grazing business is 
bad indeed, 

Store Beasts and Sheep have also declined in value; but as there 
is every appearance of a full crop of Turnips, it is very probable that 
the latter will advance. 

Lincoln Wool is worth from 26s. to 30s.; Leicester Wool from 
30s. to 32s.; and Fine Wool from 32s. to 38s. per tod of 28 lib, 
The manufacturers in the West Riding of Yorkshire are fully em- 
ployed, and have only little Wool on hand; but although there is a 
demand for goods, prices are lower than last year—4th August. 


APPENDIX TO BRANCH I. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
Successful Mode of Transplanting Trees. 


Tuis great desideratum, which has long occupied the atten- 
tion of the ornamental plantcr, and in which he has hitherto 
been greatly buffle|, is now brought to a high degree of pertec- 
tion. 

The manner of accomplishing this is not attended with much 
intricacy, but still it requires to be gone about with care. It 
may be described under three distinct heads, as it regards, }, 
Detaching the tree from its original stool; 2. Transporting it 
to its new situation; and, 3. Repianting it. First, then, of 

I. Detaching from the original Stool.—It being essential that 
as many roots as possible should be preserved unhurt, care 
must be taken, in uncovering them from the earth in which they 
grow, not to cut them with either axes or spades, but, as soon 
as they are exposed to view, to detach the earth from about 
them with picks—and this to as great a distance as they spread 
on all sides from the trunk, This is commonly as far around as 
the branches overshadow. It is not necessary that a great ball 
of earth should be lifted along with the roots. It is more der 
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sirable that there should be none. The tree will hence be re- 
moved with the greater facility, and less risk of damage in trans- 
porting. The next thing in order is, 

II. Transporting to the new Situation —This is accomplished 
by means of a very simple machine, composed of a pair of high 
wheels, such as the old hind-wheels of a coach mounted on an 
axle. To the axle a stout pole is firmly attached at right 
angles, which serves as a lever in lifiing the tree. In length, it 
may be from 10 to 20 fect, according to the general height of 
the trees meant to be lifted, and from 5 inches to 74 in diame- 
ter. Should the trees be of only a small height, as 15 or 20 
feet, with a correspondent spread of branches, no mote is re- 
quired ; but for larger trees it will be necessary to raise a plat- 
form over the axle, extending upwards as high as the height of 
the wheels, or more if necessary. This forms the whole ma- 
chine, which is neither intricate in the construction, nor expen- 
sive in cost. There are two operations required in this part of 
the process :—the first is, to put the tree on the machine; the 
second is, to drag it along. The first is done thus:—The tree 
having been previously disengaged from its original earth, but 
still standing erect, the machine is rolled towards it, till the 
axle (or platform as it may be) comes in contact with it. The 
pole, till then in a horizontal position, is now elevated to the 
perpendicular. This brings the whole frame flat upon the up- 
right bole of the tree, which is now to be lashed firmly to the axle 
or platform and pole, in all its length. To the upper end of 
the pole, a stout rope is previously fixed, and hanging down. 
To this three or four or five men apply their strength to pull it 
down in a forward direction. It must be evident, that, in pro- 
portion as the length of the pole exceeds the height of the axle 
or platform from the ground, so far have these men an advan- 
tage over the weight (or tree itself) to be lifted, or brought 
forwards over the machine. Should they be. still’ unable to 
overcome this, a horse can be applied to assist them, and which 
will do the whole effectually, beni the tree should be 30 or 
40 feet high, and 36 inches in girth or more; and which size is 
among the largest in general that may be required. 'When the 
tree is brought fairly down to a horizontal position, lying over 
the axle or platform, care is taken to bind up the flexible roots 
jn such a manner as not to touch the ground, as also the bran- 
ches in like manner as far as practicable, which may not be so 
easily done, as these are more unbending; but it is of great im- 
portance that neither roots nor branches should trail on the 
ground, so as to be damaged in transporting the tree to its new 
place. It is also to be attended to, that the tree should be fairly 
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balanced when on the machine or carriage, neither end prepon, 
derating over the other, This circumstance, as all others, the 
work people may at first be awkward in arranging; but, by 
setting them to the smaller trees at the first, and afterwards to 
the larger and larger, by a short practice they will become 
dexterous in all. The second operation in this part of the pro- 
eess, namely, to drag the tree to its new place, is done by a 
horse yoked to that end of the machine over which the roofs are 
suspended ; so that the branches being dragged backwards, will 
be less apt to be hurt, even though they should occasionally 
touch the ground. It is a matter of little moment to what dis- 
tance thé tree may be drawn, even to ten miles, or more if 
required. The last part of the process is 

111. Replanting.—A new stool is previously prepared, and of 
the same diameter from whence the tree was lifted, The earth 
is taken out to a depth of six or eight inches, and laid in a ring’ 
all around, ready to be replaced when the tree is set dawn. In 
situations where the soil is not naturally fertile, some rich com- 
post earth is put in below it, To set it down in its proper po- 
sition is such an easy piece of work as to require no description. 
When it is brought to an upright position, the appearance is some; 
what similar in shape to a wine-glass. The branches spread 
out, are like to the cup, the bole like to the stalk, and the roots 
like to the foot, with a concavily under the centre. This con- 
cavity under the middle of the tree is afterwards carefully ram- 
med as full as it can pack with fresh mould, This is done by 
different hands, employed in distinct branches of the operation, 
One set holds aside the flexible roots, pareel by parcel; ano- 
ther heaves in the earth from the outer ring; while a third 
rams it firmly in towards the centre, till the whole vacuity is 
filled full, raising, in the operation, the tree itself, in some 
degree. When this is accomplished, all the roots and fibres 
are carefully spread ont as much as possible in their natural 
position, all around in the excavated circle. The tree now of 
itself, having all its roots resting firmly on this convex surface, 
has a firm hold of its new stool, so as to be able, even before 
any earth is laid over the roots, to bear a considerable tug 
without shaking. It does not, therefore, require any great loac 
of earth to be laid over its roots to enable it to stand steadily 
agaiust any —— blast of wind. The new earth, on the 
contrary, is applied but thinly over the roots, seldom more 
than from three to six inches in depth; and from this circum- 
stance the roots imbibe the vegetative influence of the elements, 
whether of moisture or heat, from the very first, This accele- 
rates the succeeding growth, which indeed does not secm to be 
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retarded a single day; for, in the course of the ensuing seasgn, 
these transplanted trees Appear as fyll of leaves, with as healthy 
a hue as if no change had taken place, and even make as vi- 
gorous new shoots. The success is further evinced, from the 
very small proportion that afterwards fail; not exceeding, after 
many yeats experience, above gne tree in eighty that have been 
ip this manner transplanted. 

This is the mode adopted hy Sir Henry Stuart, Bart. at Al- 
lanton ip the county a rake and which has certainly been 
brought by him to its present degree of perfection, and carried: 
to an extent far beyond what any other persan has yet attempt 

The number of grawa trees which he has in this manner 
lifted from their native stools, and brought forward to embellish 
the, extensive lawn around "hia mansion, has heen very great, 
extending to thousands, and in several places forming entire, 
clumps, of acres or half acres of forest timber, raised in a sine 
gle season, where not a tree was before, on the same spot, to be. 
seen, These consist of trees in all gradations of size, tastefully. 
intermixed, from ten feet to fort in height and from four inch 


es diameter ta fourteen. The kinds are chiefly deciduous, as 
Oak, Plane, Beech, Elm, Ash, &c, The. pine race, includi 

Larix, do rot succeed so well. The time of transplanting, is. 
dyring the first. months of the year to the end of April; after 


which, the more rapid rise of the sap, not so readily agreeing, 
with interruption, renders the success less, certain, oes 

There is a particular mode of training trees to this great 
change which he has long used. That, however, is perhaps 
not so essential to the success, but that other trees, to which no- 
thing has been done, may succeed also. This is by calling 
forth a set of new roots into action a year or two previous to 
the lifting of the tree. The mode of making these artificial 
roots (as they may be called) is thus: A small trench is cut out 
around the tree intended for removal, a year or two before the 
removal takes place. This trench, about two feet wide or 
more, is made so deep as to cut through the whole mass of 
roots, in a circle of from ten to fifteen feet diameter (accord-~ 
ing to the size of the tree), and separates them entirely from 
those more remote. The trench is again filled with its own 
earth ; and the consequence is, that a very numerous set of new 
roots shoot out from the ends of the old ones into this loose 
earth; so that, in a year or two after, when the tree is taken up, 
they appear uncommonly numerous, and thickly set, and are 
found to be remarkably adapted to take on ap immediate . 
when transplanted with the tree. As they adhere closely to the 
old fibres, from whence they have sprung, they seem also to 
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have imparted to these a renovated power of vegetating in like 
manner in their new position. This mode of stimulating’a new 
race of roots is much adapted to such old trees as it may be in- 
tended to transplant; for, besides the circumstance of a reno- 
vating power of growth being thus imparted, it will render the 
whole-process-of transplanting less laborious, as the circle of 
roots to be taken up will be diminished much in diameter from 
what would otherwise have been necessary. 

One.circumstance still remains to be mentioned. In replant- 
ing these trees, no regard is paid to replacing them in the same 
position to the points of the compass in which br originally 
grew. -Qn'the contrary, they are generally reversed; the great 
aim being, in the new process, to plant them with the prepon- 
derating side to that quarter from whence the strongest gales 
more generally blow. . Thus, a tree whose general leaning, at 
first, may lave been to’the north-east, is now made to present 
the same side to the south-west. In a lawn, where it is a de-. 
sirable point to have a regular round-topped tree, this manner 
of setting down will ‘conduce to the effect. For the replanted: 
tree, without losing’ its already formed tendency of growth’ 
fated to the westerly points, will acquire naturally, in its new 
shoots on the eastern side, a tendency to grow to that point a- 
gain, and so produce the effect desired. For even this so com- 
ptete a charige of aspect.is not found in any way to act against 
the after thriving of the tree. anil 
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